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Keep the blood flowing Skiing 


By Sean Cooley 
Staff Writer 


Last Wednesday, 155 stu- 
dents donated blood in support of 
the Red Cross at Ross Sports 
Center. 

The blood drive, sponsored 
by MOVE, is certainly not the 
first of its kind. Ann Giombetti, 
director of the MOVE office said. 
St. Michael’s has been collabo- 
rating with American Red Cross 
Blood Services for over 15 years. 

Wednesday’s blood drive 
was organized by MOVE’s spe- 
cial events coordinators, sopho- 
more Brian New and senior 
Janet Colby. To advertise the 


blood drive, New and Colby 
made posters, sent out mass e- 
mail and sat outside of Alliot to 
entice students to sign up. 
Ordinarily, MOVE’s goal is to 
have at least 100 students come 
to the event. 

While the blood drive was a 
success, the MOVE workers 
could not stress the importance of 
giving blood. 

“It’s a very honorable and 
noble thing to do, it’s 
simple...there’s no reason not to 
give blood,” New said. 

Unfortunately, trends show 
that fewer and fewer students are 
donating blood as the year pro- 
gresses. 


‘Monsters’ Ball 


“I’m not sure what it is, 
there’s always a drop off after the 
first drive,” Giombetti said. “We 
just hope people who started giv- 
ing blood for the first time will 
continue to come to the blood 
drives and encourage others to do 
the same,” she said. 

However, the students who 
did attend the blood drive agreed 
that Red Cross is a great charity. 
But, in addition to supporting 
hospitals across New England, 
many students had personal rea- 
sons for coming. 


See BLOOD DRIVE, Page 3 
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The Halloween costumes get crazier every year. Check out some of the best and most creative, see Page 12. 


Protect your computers 


By Katie Neville 
Staff Writer 


After the network shutdown 
this fall, Rick | Murphy, 
Administrator of User Services in 
IT, thought that virus problems 
were over. On Oct. 27 he 
received an e-mail about a brand 
new virus that has been released 
which infects computers through 
chat channels, much like those 
used for AOL Instant Messenger. 

New viruses are discovered 
every day. Potentially, they could 
shut down the network, as they 
did at the beginning of the school 
year. However, with a few simple 
do-it-yourself techniques, stu- 
dents can help prevent their com- 
puters from being infected and 
thus help the network run as effi- 
ciently as possible. 


After the collapse of the net- 
work earlier this year, all students 
were required to have two patch- 
es and virus signatures for eTrust 
InoculateIT, a virus scanning 
software, installed on their com- 
puter. In order to ensure that 
viruses cannot infect student 
computers, this virus scanning 
software must be running at all 
times, Murphy said. 

“Ideally we should have no 
computer with viruses,” Murphy 
said. “We can’t have another 
incident like this fall.” 

Most of the viruses come 
into the network from downloads 
off of file sharing programs, 
which allow users to share music 
and movies, Murphy - said. 
Although file sharing is illegal, 
almost half of St. Michael’s 
College bandwidth is used by 





these activities. The downloads 
slow down the network and allow 
computers to become infected 
with a virus that could potentially 
go undetected. 

Most students have issues 
with the network and do not want 
a repeat of this fall, but they also 
do not want to run something that 
will take more time away from 
their computer use. 

“My virus scanning software 
is running, definitely just run- 
ning,” said junior, Tim Mercurio, 
when asked if he did anything to 
keep his computer updated. 

If there was something he 
could run on his own he would 
probably just ignore it, Mercurio 
said. 


See VIRUSES, Page 3 


Smuggs 


Mountain pass 
included in next 


year's tuition 


By Eliza Delaney 
Staff Writer 


Imagine bounding down the 
slopes at Smugglers’ Notch next 
winter, knowing that your ski 
pass has cost you less than a full 
tank of gas. 

St. Michael’s College and 
Smugglers’ Notch have been 
working closely in setting up a 
program where each St. 
Michael’s College student, in 
good academic standing, mean- 
ing not on academic probation, 
would be entitled to a 
Smugglers’ Notch ski pass for 
the 2004-2005 ski season. The 
college and Smugglers Notch 
finalized ,.the agreement __last 
week. 

Todd Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Program, came up 
with the idea for the program and 
wrote the proposal. Wright said 
that the ski passes would have no 
affect on the cost of tuition, but 
there will be a small activation 
fee in order to use the pass. 

“T think that the program is 
an awesome deal,” junior Keith 
Rousseau said. “It will save me 
nearly $300 and allow me to pos- 
sibly get a pass to another moun- 
tain too.” 

Dave Coseo, director of pur- 
chasing and auxiliary services at 
St. Michael’s, said each student 
will be issued a plastic card 
much like the Knight card as 
their Smugglers’ Notch pass. 
The activation fee is to cover the 
cost of the card. Coseo estimates 
it may cost around $20, but the 
fee has not yet been finalized. 

Wright said that St. 
Michael’s College would be one 
of the few colleges in the country 
to run this type of program. 

“T am pretty excited about 
the unique position this program 
puts St. Michael’s College in 
among higher education institu- 
tions,” said Jerry Flanagan, vice 
president for admission and mar- 


keting. 
Located about 40 minutes 
apart, Wright said that St. 


Michael’s and Smugglers’ Notch 
have always had a close connec- 
tion. 

“We have had a fantastic 
relationship with them 
[Smugglers’ Notch] for many 
years,” Wright said. 

See PASS, Page 2 
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St. Michael’s College saaaesd S. Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 24-Oct. 30 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. — 


Friday, Oct. 24 


2:14 a.m. Mischief at Ryan 
Hall 

6:06 p.m. Medica! assist at 
Hamel Hall 

7:12 p.m. Odor violation at 
Ryan Hall 

10:01 p.m. Unsecured door at 
Bergeron 

10:57 p.m. Noise complaint at 
Ethan Allen Apartments 
11:56 p.m. 911 hangup at 
Lyons Hall 


Saturday, Oct 25 


12:16 a.m. Alcohol violation at 
Hamel Hall 

12:19 a.m. Alcohol violation at 
Ryan Hall 

12:52 a.m. Odor violation at 
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Joyce Hall 

1 a.m. Vandalism at Hodson 
Hall 

1:56 a.m. 911 hangup at Ryan 
Hall 

2:13 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Jeanmarie Hall 

3:37 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Lyons Hall 

7:03 p.m. Medical assist at 
International Commons 

11:19 p.m. Alcohol violation a 
Ryan Hall 

11:46 p.m. Suspicious person at 
Bergeron 


Sunday. Oct. 26 


12:23 a.m. Drunkenness at 
Hamel Hall 

12:40 a.m. Odor Violation at 
Ryan Hall 

1:27 a.m. Medical Assist at 


Joyce Hall 

1:49 a.m. Drunkenness at 100s 
Townhouses 

2:44 a.m. Vandalism at 300s 
Townhouses 

12:09 p.m. Motor vehicle acci- 
dent at the rotunda 


Monday, Oct. 27 


12:54 a.m. Escort/ride at Hamel 
Hall 

1:55 a.m. Escort/ride at 
Linnehan Hall 

9:39 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hall 

1:15 p.m. Towed vehicle at ten- 
nis courts 

11 p.m. Vehicle stop at Campus 
Road 


Tuesday Oct. 28 


12:24 a.m. Disorderly conduct: 
at Cumberland Farms 

1:16 a.m. Vehicle stop at 200s 
Townhouses 

1:54 a.m. Escort/ride at 
Linnehan 

2:07 a.m. Vandalism at College 
Parkway 

2:16 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Ryan Hall 

2:19 a.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 

2:22 a.m. Vehicle stop at 
Campus Road 

3:43 a.m. Suspicious person at 


_ 300s Townhouses 


Wednesday, Oct. 29 


8:25 a.m. Security issue at St. 
Edmund’s Hall 

5:36 p.m. Complaint at Alliot — 
Hall 


Thursday, Oct. 30 _ 


12:02 a.m. Escort/ride at 

Tarrant 

12:08 a.m. Escort/ride at — 
Linnehan Hall 

1:18 a.m. Drug violation at 

Joyce Hall 

4:55 a.m. 911 hangup at Hamel 
Hall 
7:10 a.m. Safety incident at x : 
Lyons Hall ee 
9:58 p.m. Suspicious person at 
fire station 

10:15 p.m. Animal complaint at 
St. Edmund s Hall ae 





Internships: Steppingstone to the workplace 


Students gain experience in a 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Staff Writer 


Throughout the year, many ’ 


St. Michael’s students intern 
with .a particular business in 
hopes of gaining quality experi- 
ence that will help prepare them- 
selves for the real world. 

Internships at St. Michael’s 
can be a beneficial experience for 
students. Internships allow stu- 
dents to learn the nuts and bolts 
of a business along with gaining 
confidence in the business world. 
Students learn the ropes of a 
work place environment where 
certain expectations are required. 

Journalism practicum pro- 
fessor Donna Atwater said the 
journalism department requires 
students to do an internship so 
that they are experienced in real 
world situations before gradua- 
tion. 


“Tt is a way to help students 
decide if they want to pursue 
their interests after school,” 
Atwater said. “Internships allow 
students to gain communication 
skills in a work place environ- 
ment, learn ‘to make commit- 
ments and meet deadlines.” 

This semester, senior Joanna 


‘Lord has a journalism internship 


with the American Diabetes 
Association. Lord said her expe- 
riences she had made her more 
confident in a work place envi- 
ronment. 

“The experiences I am tak- 
ing away are a mixture of things. 
I get to learn a lot about fundrais- 
ing efforts, and I also get to par- 
ticipate in many events that bene- 
fit the ADA,” Lord said. 

Senior Matt Lewis has a 
business internship this fall with 
Kelleher Samets Volk, an adver- 
tising agency. 


real world environment | 


Lewis said that he likes his ~ 


internship and hopes to work for 
a similar company when he grad- 
uates in the spring. 

“It is a really great experi- 
ence to work in a professional 
environment,” Lewis said: “I’ve 
had to’ adapt to office’skills and 
people skills.” 

Most of the internships are 
hands on and allow students to 
have opinions. 

“They give mea lot of say in 
what I work on, but at the same 
time I am their intern and when 
silly jobs or data entry is on'dead- 
line, they expect it t done, ”. Lord 
said. 

Senior Adam Forrest is tak- 
ing a business internship for IDX, 
a computer software company in 
the medical field. Forrest said he 
enjoys his internship because’ it 
allows him to sit .in on business 
and medical meetings. ' vont 


PASS: College teams up with Smuggs 


Continued from Page 1 


“Smuggs is as excited as we 
are for the program.” 

Larry Atleson, Ski and Ride 
division manager said Smugglers 
Notch and the Wilderness 
Program have always talked 
about ways to get more St. 
Michael’s students to come to the 
mountain. He said the agreement 
between Smugglers’ Notch and 
St. Michael’s was set up because 
the more students who want to 
come out and enjoy themselves, 
the better. 

“I did not get a ski pass this 
year because I was not sure what 
mountain I wanted to go to,” 
first-year Meghan Carroll said. 
“With this deal, next year it will 
be a much more obvious choice.” 

Atleson said with the St. 
Michael’s-issued ski pass stu- 


‘I did not get a ski pass 
this year because I was 
not sure what mountain 
I wanted to go to but 
with this deal, next year 
it will be a much more 
obvious choice.’ 


Meghan Carroll 
first- year 


dents would receive the same 
benefits they would with a regu- 
lar pass. He said the pass allows 
unlimited availability to 
Smugglers’ three mountains 
throughout the season. -With the 
pass, students will be entitled to 


any discounts offered on lessons 
or in the ski shop. 

Atleson said the pass would 
still appeal to those who have lit- 
tle or no experience with skiing 
or snowboarding. He said that 
Smugglers offers inexpensive ski 
or snowboard classes for students 
to take before hitting the slopes 
on their own. 

Being in Vermont, Atleson 
said he hopes this program will 
allow all students to take advan- 
tage of the natural resources 
around them. 

“T think the main reason a lot 
of people don’t get ski passes is 
because of the cost,” junior 
Gretchen Klene said. “Now, I 
plan on going to Smuggs much 
more because of this program,” 
Klene said. 


“T ‘learn how they treat 

employees and analyze data,” 
Forrest said. “I’m also learning a 
lot about the health care industry 
which is very important to know 
prose aera 
Senior ‘Beth’ Winton has‘‘an 
sree ‘for © Northeastern 
Family Institute, -which is a hos- 
pital diversion program. ‘for 
teenagers. Winton’s experiences 
this fall have given her the funda- 
mental skills needed in helping 
her prepare for job Bet ope ok 
after college. 

“It’s a good ekpebietiee shit 
-helps me decide what I want to 
do in the future,” Winton-said. ' 

Although’ the internship is 
fulfilling ‘for ‘Winton, it can ‘be 
frustrating at times because of the 
amount ‘of work without ‘getting 
-paid. It gives'a better perspective 
-of the real ‘world,’ she said.” 


Fri 41/31, clouds/sun 


Sat 42/29 mostly cloudy 


- Sun 47/33 mostly cloudy 


Mon 47/33 showers 


Tue 46/32 clouds/sun 





-? 
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News 





Dating and the divine addressed by religion professor 


By Morgen Thiboult 
Staff Writer 


_ Donna Freitas the newest 
female member of the St. 
Michael’s College religion 
department, is helping to shape 
the department with new courses 
and perspectives on religion as 
well as women. 


Freitas gave up the perks of 


big city life in New York to teach 
full time in rural Vermont. 
Although she worked at New 
York University in student affairs 
and at St. John’s University, her 

_ aspiration was to have a full-time 
teaching career. 

New York City and 
Burlington may have their differ- 
ences, but Freitas is taking full 
advantage of what both have to 
offer. Wearing trendy 
stonewashed jeans, a black tank 
top to match her black boots, and 
a long pink scarf to bring out the 
color in her lipstick, Freitas said 
she admits she does miss some 
things about New York. — The 
shopping is better in New York 
and she misses her favorite hot 
chocolate from City Bakery, but 
so far she is 
Burlington’s many coffee shops 
and the unique scene of people it 
has to offer, Freitas said. 

“T Jove Burlington. It’s like a 

small . Greenwich. Village,” 
Freitas said. “Burlington has 
wonderful things to offer in a 
smaller space.” 

Everyday, Freitas can be 
seen in local coffee shops, any- 
where from Starbucks to 
Uncommon Grounds, reading, 
grading papers, or working on 
her own writings. Recently 
Freitas co-wrote a book, ‘Save 
the Date: 
Dating, Love, Dinner and the 
Divine,’ with her close college 
friend, Jason King. Her book is 
gaining popularity and a few 
weeks ago Freitas and King were 
in New York for their first book 


signing. 


“Tt was really neat, kind of 


swanky!” Freitas said. 

- It was a lot of fun, but it was 
also awkward because of the 
topic of the book, she said. The 


QUOTE OF THE WEEK 


“Believe nothing, no 
matter where you 
read it, or who said it, 
no matter if | have 
said it, unless it 


agrees with your own 
- reason and your own 
common sense.” 


_-Buddha (536 B.C.-483 
B.C.) 


courtesy of 


enjoying 


A Spirituality of 





book encompasses life and dating 
stories from Freitas and King as 
well as proposing questions for 
the reader to think about. 

The book addresses what 
Freitas said she feels as modern 
problems and conflicts in the 
Christian religion, in relation to a 
contemporary society. 

“We wanted to provide a 
framework where young people 
could think about why dating 
relationships are important to 
religious lives and spirituality,” 
Freitas said. 

Freitas said she thinks that 
the church talks a lot about mar- 
riage and children, but it seems to 
skip over the ideas of dating. She 
explained that young people are 
getting married later in life and 
the church finds difficulty talking 
about dating, especially with con- 
cerns of pre-marital sexual rela- 
tionships. Freitas said people 
need to make the connections 
between spirituality and sexuali- 
ty, because this connection is 
often overlooked and misjudged. 
While the book does not promote 
sex, it does not take a negative 
view on it. 

“We didn’t want to give do’s 
and don’ts [in the book],” Freitas 
said. “We wanted to give a differ- 
ent spin on sexuality and spiritu- 
ality.” 

Sophomore Michelle Regan, 
who is taking Freitas Women’s 
Spirituality class, has read most 
of the book and so far has 
enjoyed it. 

“It’s not what I was expect- 
ing at all,” Regan said. “I really 
like how they talk about their 
own experiences and how they 
relate pop culture to the scrip- 
tures and religion,” she said. 

Regan described the authors 


_ as “educated and free spirited all 


the same.” Regan said she 
thought Freitas and King made a 
good team by counterbalancing 
each other. 

It was important to combine 
both female and male views in 
the book, especially because 
Freitas and King come from dif- 
ferent standpoints on religion. 
Freitas said she admits she feels 
spiritual but not always religious 


while her co-author is more reli- 
gious and church going. Both 
voices were important to the 
book and two views needed to be 
represented. 

Being a woman was also 
important to demonstrate to read- 
ers the different views and opin- 
ions. 

“T didn’t intend to come off 
like a feminist, but because I am 
a woman, there was a feminist 
view in there,” Freitas said on 
concerning feminism in the book. 

Some could take this femi- 
nist view on her Women’s 
Spirituality class at St. Michael’s 
as well. 

Taking a quick glance at her 
two sections of about 50 to 60 
students, one thing sticks out: 
there’s only one male among the 
dense population of women talk- 
ing about the importance of 
women in the religious society 
and history. 

A lot of people look at a 
class called Women’s Spirituality 
and think it must be for females 
only or it would somehow put 
men down, she said. On the con- 


trary, Freitas said she believes’ 


courses as Women’s Spirituality 
simply take the perspective of a 
woman, instead of a man. It may 
be women’s spirituality, but it is 
not just for women. Men are not 
looked down upon in her class. 
Freitas gives students a new 
framework in which to think, she 
said. 

“Unfortunately, when men 
don’t take classes like this, they 
disregard the issues,” she said. 
“We need to think of gender in 
regard to each other.” 

If the class is only female, 
there’s no male input and women 
end up talking with each other 
about their problems, Freitas 
said. Although she said she 
would like to have more male 
input, she is thrilled with the one 
male student she has. 

“He’s a great insight. I wish 
I could clone him,” she said. 

The male student did not 
wish to comment on _ the 
Women’s Spirituality course. 
According to his peers, however, 
it appears that he is enjoying him- 








Photo by Jacob Shumway 


Donna Freitas takes time out of her busy schedule to pose for a photo. 


self in the class. He often partic- 
ipates and gives his insight to 
class discussions. 

He may be the only man, but 
Freitas is happy to have him give 
his thoughts because every opin- 
ion helps shape the class. 

Freitas is also happy to have 


so many different backgrounds 


and opinions from her students, 
she said. 

Freitas took her first gender 
course in graduate school. The 
gender studies courses she took 
in college inspired her to study 
religion and gender issues and 
how they were interrelated. 


“It totally blew my mind,” 


Freitas said, discussing how the 
course gave her new understand- 
ing on gender issues that are 
often overlooked. 

A lot of what Freitas talks 
about in class discussions, such 
as her personal experiences and 
relationships, can be found in her 
book, Regan said. 

Asked if Freitas would make 
the move from New York to 
Vermont again, Freitas said it 
would be a hard decision to 


Blood Drive: Giving the gift 


Continued from Page 1 


Sophomore Brendan Waight 
donated blood because the rugby 
team asked him to. The members 
of the men’s rugby team, whose 
slogan is, “give blood, play 
rugby,” urge teammates to give 
blood at every opportunity. 
Waight admits that if he wasn’t 
playing rugby, he probably 
wouldn’t donate blood. 

“But those guys’ encourage- 
ment really gives me that extra 
umph to come here and wait in 
line,” Waight said. 

Sophomore Justin Nilsson 
donated blood as homage to the 
blood donors who helped his 
mother survive giving birth. 


Nilsson’s mother needed a 
Cesarean section, a process that 
entails a large amount of blood 
loss. 

“Without blood transfusions, 
she would have died, so this is 
something I can do to give back 
to the community,” Nilsson said. 

Junior Maggie Cleary donat- 
ed blood because her politics pro- 
fessor gives extra credit to blood 
donors. Cleary felt she should do 
more for the community and giv- 
ing blood is just one easy way she 
is achieving her goal. 

“T think I can spare two 
hours of my day,” Cleary said. “I 
know that my blood is impor- 
tant.” 

Sophomore George Hayes 


donated blood because he knows 
his pint can save lives. 

“Of course, the free pizza 
doesn’t hurt,” Hayes said. This 
was his third time donating 
blood. 

Even students who couldn’t 
donate blood came to support the 
Red Cross’ cause. 

Sophomore Helen French 
was turned down for donation 
because she was born and lived in 
England until 1991. Because of 
the potential threat of mad cow 
disease, she must wait until a test 
is developed to confirm her blood 
is safe. In spite of being turned 
down, French still wanted to help 
out the Red Cross. - 

“IT was kind of bummed 


make. 

“T’m thrilled here. I love St. 
Michael’s,” Freitas said with a 
big smile. “There’s so many 
opportunities at a small school 
like this.” 

Freitas may be separated 
from the world of trendy clothing 
stores, big-name businesses, and 
the newest uprising music artists, 
but she’s enjoying St. Michael’s 
and the unique setting of 
Burlington. 

Freitas has a solo book-sign- 
ing coming up on November 12 
at Barnes and Noble in South 
Burlington. Although she finds 
the signing is “really neat,” she 
also sees the irony of signing a 
book about dating and relation- 
ships. 

It’s awkward knowing what 
to write, especially if the book is 
for another person, Freitas said. 
Jokingly, Freitas said she wanted 
to sign some of them with, “Hey, 
heard you were having some 
problems with dating, hope this 
book helps.” 


of life 


about not being able to give 
blood, but I still think it's impor- 
tant to come out,” French said. 

It wasn’t just the students 
that made Wednesday’s blood 
drive a success. The Red Cross 
sent nurses, researchers, and 
_phlebotomists, doctors who spe- 
cialize in draining blood, to get 
the job done. 

“It’s really great to see so 
many kids coming out to give 
blood, especially when there’s 
such a need for donors,” said 
Debra Dion, a collection special- 
ist for the Red Cross. 
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News 





Warming up to 
Interwatiowal 
corte hour 





A variety of languages blend 
into friendly chatter among St. 
Michael’s students and faculty 
during the weekly international 
coffee hour in the St. Edmund’s 
foyer. People relax on the foyer’s 
couches or lean against the 
cement walls, sipping coffee and 
munching on free food. 

The event, sponsored by the 
School of International Studies, 
is a “real opportunity for the 
exchange of cultures to take 
place,” said Jacqui Samale, 
Coordinator of International 
Student Activities. It’s an oppor- 
tunity for students and staff to 
come together for food and con- 
versation, Samale said. 

Samale and international 
students host the hour with dif- 
ferent themes and traditional 
food such as brownies or pizza. 
The coffee hour on October 29 
featured pumpkin pie for 
Halloween. 

What Samale really enjoys 
about the hour is when interna- 
tional students or students who 
have studied abroad host the hour 
with their own cultural experi- 
ences. When students bring their 
own cultural tastes to the hour, 
other students become curious 
about the unfamiliar foods, 
Samale said. 

“Some people aren’t sure 
how to eat the foods,” Samale 
said, 

In the future, she would like 
these students to come together 


By Sarah Gabriele 


to sponsor a joint coffee hour. 
About 120 people attend the 

weekly event which leads to 

“everyone speaking different lan- 


guages at the same time,” said 
Jesus Fuentes. 

Fuentes came to St 
Michael’s last year from 
Venezuela. He helps Samale out 
with the weekly event. 

“It’s a good opportunity to 
make friends,” Fuentes said. 

Some of the students who 
went to Wednesday’s coffee hour 
talked about the opportunity to 
try new things. 

“I mostly meet a lot of dif- 
ferent people from different cul- 
tures,” said John Graves, a grad- 
uate student at St. Michael's. 

Graves said he also speaks 
Japanese and uses the hour to 
chat with Japanese students. He 
referred to this as a chance for 
“language exchange” since he 
and other Japanese students teach 
each other about their respective 
languages. 

Minako Hirayame from 
Japan said it was interesting to 
talk to Graves. 

“If I couldn’t understand 
[something in] English, he can 
explain it in Japanese,” Hirayame 
said. 

The coffee hour has been 
going on for about 35 years 
according to Brenda Rousselle. 
Rouselle is the SIS Assistant to 
the Dean for Operations. She 
said a group of wives of St. 


courtesy of google.com 


‘(The coffee hour] is 
a real opportunity for 
the exchange of 
cultures to take 
place.’ 


Jacqui Samale 
Coordinator of International 
Student Activities 


Michael’s undergraduate faculty 


originated the event to get stu- 
dents and faculty together. At the 
time, the event was held at North 
Campus. Every week the women 
would take turns making coffee 
and homemade foods, Rousselle 
said. 

The School of International 
Studies, which was also located 
on North Campus, took over the 
event almost 15 years ago when 
SIS relocated to main campus, 
Rousselle said. The,” St. 
Edmund’s foyer became the ideal 
spot to help “build relationships 
and conversations” among stu- 
dents, international students, and 
faculty, she added. 

Samale encourages people to 
come to the hour to see what it’s 
all about. Upcoming coffee 
hours will include a curry compe- 
tition and possible Russian or 
Venezuelan coffee hours, to name 
a few, Samale said. 







Viruses: Avoiding attack 


Continued from Page 1 


“T feel it’s inconsistent and 
things you expect to work don’t.” 
Sophomore Molly McGillicuddy 
said about the network. 

McGillicuddy said that she 
was unaware that the virus scan- 
ning software needed to be 
updated. 

“T guess I would run it, if it 
was easy enough,” McGillicuddy 
said. 

There are some simple ways 
to make sure that your computer 
does not become subject to a 
virus and in turn give that virus to 
other computers. If students fol- 
lowed some tips for keeping their 
virus scanning system up to date, 
the network could run much 
faster and much more efficiently, 
Murphy said. 

“The network is a communi- 
ty on a grander scale,” Murphy 
said. If you infect other comput- 

s, “it’s just not being a good 
neighbor.” 

Murphy strongly suggests 
that the virus scanning software 
must be running on your comput- 
er. You can tell if it is running 
because a blue box with a yellow 
bouncing ball appears in the 
lower right hand corner of your 
computer screen. This means that 


_ the computer is scanning your 


files for viruses. This software 
helps to keep your computer 
healthy and running efficiently. 

“You wouldn’t start driving 
away with three flat tires,” 
Murphy said. “You have to run 
this stuff. If it’s something you 
depend on, you should take care 
of it.” 

There are two other steps 
that Murphy recommends are to 
keep the virus software up to 
date. The first step involves right 
clicking on the blue box, high- 
lighting “Download Signature 
Now” and clicking on it. That’s 
it. Don’t hit ok, just let the down- 
loading run and when it is done 
the program will close itself. The 
first time this is run, it might take 
a half hour; however, you are still 
able to do other things on your 
computer while it is running. 
After the initial download, con- 
secutive ones should take no 
more than a minute. Murphy rec- 
ommends running this program 
once a day. 

A sophomore staffer at IT, 
Paul Wagner, agrees that the 
steps recommended by Murphy 
will help the network in the long 
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‘Ideally, we should 
have no computer 
with viruses. We 
can’t have another 
incident like this fall.’ 


Rick Murphy 
Administrator of User 
Services, IT 


run. The most common calls 
Wagner receives at IT are people 
saying “the network’s down, the 
e-mail doesn’t work, I can’t get 
to the Internet.” These steps 
should help lessen the occurrence 
of these problems. 

The second step that 
Murphy recommends, takes 
longer than the first step but does 
not need to be done as often. This 
step involves right clicking on 
the blue box once again, high- 
lighting “Launch eTrust 
InoculateIT” and clicking on it. 
This program will vary in run 
time, depending on how many 
files exist on your computer. The 
more~files, the longer it runs. 
However, Murphy suggests start- 
ing it before you go to bed at 
night so it runs while»you are 
sleeping. This program searches 
for viruses that were not detected 
earlier by the software and tries 
to eliminate them. 

These steps can help to elim- 
inate the possibility of your com- 
puter becoming infected by a 
virus, and in turn help the net- 
work run more effectively. 
Murphy also suggests updating 
your Windows system. This can 
be done going into the start 
menu, into your programs list, 
selecting “Windows Update,” 
and, once the Web site loads, 
clicking on “Scan for Updates.” 

These things done together 
by all students on campus can 
help to alleviate many of the 
problems students, faculty and 
staff experience. Also, all of 
these steps can be run over 
Christmas break, which can help 
to ensure that fall does not repeat 
itself again in the winter. 

“In the end, it makes every- 
body feel better, it makes us look 
better, and it makes everything 
run smoother,” said Murphy. 
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By Laura Parcells 
Cavalier ee (U. sel art 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. — 

When discussing recent sui- 
cide bombings of the Red Cross 
in Baghdad earlier this week, 
President George W. Bush was 
quoted as saying, “it’s the same 
mentality (driving these 
bombers) that attacked us on 
Sept. 11, 2001.” 

Our president is very likely 
right in this assertion, but unfor- 
tunately, by virtue of the fact that 
‘this comment is coming from 
Bush, the implicit assertion is 
that these bombings are motivat- 
ed by ignorance, arbitrary malev- 
olence, and “hatred for freedom.” 
This conception of terrorist moti- 
vations has been a long-standing 
one in this country, and has been 
integral in gaining public support 
for a dubious war — at best ~ and 
“liberation” effort. As problems 
continue, as predicted, in post- 
war Iraq, it is perhaps time to take 
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Terrorism’s tangled roots 


a closer look at our adversaries. 
It is very easy to write anti- 
American terrorists off as insane 
religious fanatics who hate free- 
dom and love suffering. Contrary 
to what the Bush administration 


_would like to have us think, this 


assertion is not easy to make 
because it is true. This assertion 
is easy to make because the West, 
and most specifically America, is 
so dominant in all world affairs, 
that shaping “reality” to meet its 
own ends is like taking candy 
from a baby. Or, shall we say, like 
taking true personal agency from 
economically and culturally dis- 
advantaged peoples all over the 
globe. 

This is not to say that 
Saddam Hussein’s regime wasn’t 
evil, nor is it to say that terrorist 
violence is acceptable. Hussein’s 
regime was murderous and need- 
ed to be destroyed, and violence 
of all sorts, terrorist included, is 
However, 
what needs to be addressed is 


. why we in this country seem to 


believe that violence done by the 
United States is somehow differ- 
ent from and morally more 
acceptable than violence done 
against it. 

It is true that U.S. violence 
often takes a different form than 
that which we see angled against 
our nation. This is because the 
United States, being on the win- 
ning end of a serious power 
imbalance, has the luxury of 
more subtle forms of aggression. 
Economic domination — though 
far from being the only type of 
U.S.-perpetrated violence — is the 
most contemporary and. easy 
form to point to. United States 
companies have a history of set- 
ting up production in developing 
nations and then pulling out when 
things get “rough.” 

Finally, we all remember the 
Enron crisis of 2001 in which the 
corrupt corporation attempted to 
take advantage of India’s need for 
energy to make a massive profit, 


down. Perhaps, 


running smaller gas-industry sup- 
pliers out of business and then 
demanding prices that the vast 
majority of Indians could not pay. 
Unfortunately, these examples 
are not exceptions: they are the 
rule. Ask a resident of the devel- 
oping world about United States 
“aid” to their countries, and they 
will most likely tell you these 
kinds of behaviors are par for the 
course. 

The United States, far from 
being the benevolent power that 
we like to pretend to be, has con- 
tinuously advanced its own 
(overarchingly economic) agenda 
at the cost of individuals in the 
developing world. We have done 
this without remorse, and we 
continue to do it without any sign 
of stopping, or even slowing 
desperate oppo- 
sition to this kind of ever-grow- 
ing, amoral, unrepentant domi- 
nance and indiscriminate drive 
for profit is what is driving ever- 
growing terrorist networks 


around the globe. 

As Americans, we are sitting 
in a very ideologically perilous 
place right now. We are living in 
a society in which media con- 
glomerates with strong ties to the 
government and its agenda con- 
trol the view we are given of the 
world and its peoples. Given 
knowledge of these facts, we 
have the moral obligation to think 
critically about “arguments” we 
are given by our government in 
support of its actions. We all need 
to step back for once, allow our- 
selves to see the world as it real- 
ly is, full of real people — not 
strange, foreign monsters who 
“hate freedom” (come on!) — and 
entertain for once the possibility 
that if you follow the trail of 
global unrest and injustice back 
to its primary source, you just 
might be surprised who’s there 
waiting for you. 


—U-Wire 
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Editorial 
Runnin’ with Bad Boyz 


Diddy did it. P. Diddy, or Puff Daddy, or Diddy Pop, what- 
ever he is calling himself this week, is my new hero. The rap 
entrepreneur Diddy, also known as Sean Combs, shook his tail 
feather all 26.2 miles of the New York City Marathon. During 
his four hour run, Diddy raised over two million dollars for 
children's charities. 

Celebrities from his “homey” Jay-Z to his former beau J-Lo 
donated money to P. Diddy’s cause. Even Bruce Willis and 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg got in the giving mood. Without 
the rap mogul himself none of this would have been possible. 
P. Diddy’s determination and dedication should be remembered 
above everything else. 

P. Diddy wasn't rolling on 24’s; he was running on his own 
two. With his right knee swollen larger than his crib on New 
Year’s Eve, and only two months of training, he was able to 
complete the race. 

That’s right, only two months ago, P. Diddy started this 
project, developing his “Diddy runs the City” initiative and 
dedicating his life toward his goal. P. Diddy said the hardest 
part was changing his lifestyle to meet the demands of training. 
The big man passed on the Cristal for Evian, and traded the 
late-nights for early-mornings. Gone were his Air Force Ones 
and his own Sean John apparel, replaced by running shoes and 
sweatbands. 

Granted, P. Diddy running New York City isn’t as remark- 
able as “The Miracle on Ice,” or many of the remarkable 
moments that sports has produced. There is a lasting image I 
will not forget. With less than six miles to go and his body 
beginning to cramp, P. Diddy said he thought about giving up. 
He said it was a group of young children from Harlem cheering 
him on that kept him going. Priceless. 

Those critics who said this was just.a publicity stunt by P. 
Diddy to improve his reputation, which has taken hits from his 
various run-ins with the law and his public break-up with 
Jennifer Lopez, were wrong. Noticeably missing while he was 
running was the lack of bling-bling. 

If it had not been for the cameraman following along with 
him, P. Diddy would have been no different than the thousands 


of other competitors. That is probably how P. Diddy would. 


have preferred it. 

I don’t know if P. Diddy has matured or suddenly realized 
the importance of philanthropy, but whatever his reasons, his 
act was both courageous and highly admirable. 

P. Diddy came from the street and he took his message to 
the street. Literally. The music superstar proved that he cannot 
be stopped. You can only hope to contain him. We should all 
give P. Diddy some respect and recognize this is a man who can 
do anything he puts his mind to. If only the world had more 
people that realized the importance of charitable acts and doing 
good. Big ups to P. Diddy. 


Greg Smith, 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
~ SMC BOX 275 
defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 






Photo of the week 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 
The St. Michael’s field hockey team finished its season with a loss to Bryant in the Northeast-10 
semifinals. The final home game of the season was a treat for the St. Michael’s faithful. Senior 
Jenn Gray scored the game-winner in overtime. 


Consensus needed for publishing revolution 


Staff Editorial 
Daily Californian 
(U. California-Berkeley) 


BERKELEY, Calif. — 

The University of California 
libraries, collectively one of the 
largest research tools in the 
world, is facing a crisis. UC 
Berkeley’s library, one of the best 
in the country, could soon be 
falling down in the ranks. 

While balancing the burden 
of a dwindling budget passed 
down from the state, the libraries 
also have to meet the steadily 
-increasing cost of academic jour- 
nals, which have an annual infla- 
tion rate close to 10 percent. Ten 
million dollars a year from our 
campus’s library budget goes to 
the publishing giant Reed 
Elsevier. 

One of UC Berkeley’s pro- 
fessors, Michael. Eisen, with 
assistance from other academics 
in the Bay Area, is pushing for a 
revolutionary change that would 
make academic publications free 
and accessible to anyone online. 
After paying $1,500, a contribu- 
tor would have his work avail- 
able for free online. 





The academic community 
seems to be ready for a change. A 
petition that Eisen and colleagues 
circulated, asking publishers to 
make journals free after a six- 
month subscription; was signed 
by more than 30,000 academics. 

But this possible reprieve 
from the financial burden of aca- 
demic journals. must overcome 
the major challenge facing all 
emerging publishers: entrenched 
name recognition. Researchers 
want their work published in a 
reputable journal, while a jour- 
nal’s reputation depends on its 
ability to pick up the best 
researchers. 

Because the university will 
probably have to also front much 
of the $1,500 publication fee, 
there isn't enough money to do 
both publishing options. 

Therefore, switching over to 
Eisen’s method would require an 
across-the-board agreement to 
switch simultaneously. 

While it might be unreason- 
able to hope for such sweeping 
changes, a more _ realistic 


approach would be to focus on 
individual departments. 
example, 


If, for UC 


Berkeley’s history department 
strongly endorses the new online 
journals, other historians will 
begin to consider Eisen's service 
to get their work published. 

But again, the major publish- 


ing companies seem to be one 


step ahead. Most journals are 
bundled, often in unrelated fields 
but offered.at a discounted pri 
so that a library cannot af 
cut just one journal from their 
expenses. . 

For now, the best step for the 
university might be to find out 
the willingness of different 
departments to switch over. 

An endorsement from UC’s 
librarians and administrators 
might not be enough to revolu- 
tionize the publishing world. But 
the institution's prestige and 
weight in the academic commu- 
nity could draw serious attention 
to some of the burdens forced 
onto universities by publishing 
companies. 
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If you could change anything 
about your college experience 
what would it be? 


“J probably wish I 
went to school a 
little closer to 
home.” 
-Blake Anderson '06 


“The quality of the 
food.” 
-Clayton Gilligan ’06 


“Given myself an 
easier first semes- 


tart UTES 
ee 


-Jo-Anna Lynch 0 


, “To make the 
laundry | 
‘machines work 
all the time.”’ 
~-Clare Sullivan ’07 


“J wouldn’t have 
partied so much — 
my first year.” 


-Jess Torani ’06 


“Nothing.” 


ae John Flaherty '07 : 
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The ECHO Center: 


hidden treasures 


Educational for all ages 


By Eric Curley 
Staff Writer 
The ECHO (Ecology, 
Culture, History, and 


Opportunity) Center at the Leahy 
Center for Lake Champlain is 
one of the hidden treasures of 
Burlington. The lake aquarium 
and science center is a remark- 
able establishment equipped with 
many exhibits for people of all 
ages. 

The $14.5 million project has 
a very modern look, and has 
attracted over 90,000 people 
since May 31. 

The mission statement at the 
ECHO is “to educate and delight 
people about the Ecology, 
Culture, History, and 
Opportunities for stewardship of 
the Lake Champlain basin.” 


“There are numerous exhibits” 
for people of all ages. The adults” 


especially enjoy reading the his- 
tory of the waterfront (of Lake 
Champlain.) And, there are over 
100 exhibits for all ages in 
between. We have over 60 
species of animals and live ani- 
mal demonstrations, which 
appeal to all age groups,” Katrina 
Roberts, Director of Marketing at 
the ECHO, said. 

There are also 60 species of 
live fish, reptiles, and amphib- 
ians. In addition to the perma- 
nent exhibits, there are also 
changing ones. 

“They change 3 to 6 times a 
year. It is a 700 square-foot area, 
made possible (financially) in 
part by the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity,” Roberts said. 

“Masters of the Night: The 
True Story of Bats” is the exhibit 
currently on display. 

Senior Catherine Bourque 
visited the center this summer. 
“The way they set it up is really 
cool. You just wanted to see 








Photo by Jake Shumway 


The Echo Center at the Lake Champlain waterfront. 


‘It’s a great facility 


with interactive, 
rotating exhibits. I 
could have spent a lot 
more time there.’ 


Professor Alayne Schroll 


more. I especially took a liking 
to the snapping turtle exhibit,” 
Bourque said. 

Professor Alayne Schroll of 
the Chemistry Department took 
her daughters there once. 

“T thought it appealed more to 
a younger audience, but not 
entirely. It’s a great facility with 
interactive, rotating exhibits. I 
could have spent a lot more time 
there.” 


Support 
The College Fund. 


Call 1-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCE 
A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 





Senior biology major David 
Moody has not been there yet, 
but has been planning to. “I’ve 
only heard good things about it, 
so I want to go check it out. You 
never get too old for those types 
of places,” Moody said. 

From Jan. 31 through May 2, 
there will be a traveling exhibit 
put on by the WWF (World 
Wildlife Fund). It is called 
“Biodiversity 911: Saving Life 
on Earth.” 

The exhibit will be displayed 
in the room that St. Michael’s 
helped fund. 

It is the only establishment of 
its kind in the area. There is a lot 
to see, and even more to learn. 
It’s also very relevant, for it is 
dedicated to educating the local 
public about their immediate sur- 
roundings: the Burlington water 
front. 
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Determined 


St. Michael’s rendition of “Prometheus Bound” sparks new interest 


By Kristen Braley 
Staff Writer 


A captivating tale of peril and 
anguish await those who attend 
the St. Michael’s production of 
Prometheus Bound from Nov. 12 
to 15. 

With its magnanimous set, 
dark and expressive monologues 
and extravagant costumes, the 
cast weaves together emotion and 
conflict in a contemporary trans- 
lation of Aeschylus’s play. The 
play teases the imagination and 
sparks the audience to “see the 
world beyond the text,” Kirk 


Everist, the director of 
Prometheus Bound, said. 
The story involves 


Prometheus, a god, bound to a 
rock at the end of the world by 
Zeus for disobedience. Various 
supernatural creatures visit him, 
some to comfort him and others 
to make him change his mind, 
giving in to Zeus’ wishes. 

Prometheus meets a mortal 
woman named Io. Her story is 
worse than Prometheus’ and he 
feels pity for her and resolves to 
confront Zeus. 

The approximate running 
time for the play is 90 minutes 
and admission is free. The play 
will be held at 7p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center Theatre. 

Everist selected the play last 


February and he has been prepar- 
ing the work ever since. 

Casting took place during the 
first week of school and about 20 
individuals were selected for the 
play. 

The play is a Greek tragedy 
and with that comes the stigma of 
it being “boring, long and drawn 
out,” said sophomore Jon van 
Luling, who plays Hephaistos. 

The cast tried to overcome 
this stigma of Aeschylus’s work 
by emphasizing the performance, 
“the feelings behind the words,” 
van Luling said. 

“It’s not your usual Greek 
tragedy. We’ve made it more 
accessible to contemporary audi- 
ences,” he said. 

There are sequels to the play, 
but they have been lost over the 
years. There’s no record of their 
events, Everist said. “The story is 
so much bigger than the play. It’s 
like having only ‘Star Wars.’” 

We can only guess at the 
sequels, knowing that they exist, 
Everist said. 

“Tt’s not a cliff hanger though, 
except that it takes place on a 
cliff,” Everist said. 

When asked about playing 
the lead role, Prometheus, 
Andrew Remillard said, “It’s a lot 
of pressure, but it’s fun. I would- 
n’t want to be anyone else,” he 
said. 


‘This is a tragedy; it 
is a touching, won- 
derful experience that 
makes you grateful to 
be a student in this 
community.’ 


Ashleigh Ward, 
senior 


Some people think that learn- 
ing the lines is the hardest part of 
being in a play, Remillard said. 

“Tt’s really hard trying not to 
fall into the same trap, the same 
rhythmic delivery,” Remillarad 
said. 

Remillard tries to find diver- 
sity in each of his many mono- 
logues. 

“The hardest part of the play 
experience would be, first and 
foremost, trying to keep up with 
all my other school work,” said 
senior Ashleigh Ward, who plays 
lo, the half-cow, half-maiden girl. 

“You are at rehearsal for 
prime homework time (6-11) 
almost every night of the week, 
and sometimes on the week- 
ends,” Ward said. 

Ward agrees with Remillard 
that trying to portray a distinct, 
strong character is a challenge. 


“It is hard to portray a sympa- 
thetic yet strong woman charac- 
ter. Iam challenged every night I 
step onto the stage to try and dis- 
play this intensely complicated 
character,’ Ward said. 

Ward said that Everist is an 
extremely committed director. 

“He has put his heart and soul 
into his work, and | strongly feel 
that everyone who is working 
with him on this show has been 
deeply touched by his drive and 
consistent energy,” she said. 

“The entire acting process 
was Kirk encouraging us to 
experiment and becoine the char- 
acter in ourselyvs first, which 
allowed for more freedom and a 
better understanding of where the 
play is going,” van Luling said. 

The text may be hard to deci- 
pher at first, Ward ~ said. 
“However, if you listen to 
Prometheus Bound as a story to 
be told rather than a modern play 
to be watched, you may get more 
out of the experience. I am con- 
stantly learning something new 
about this play every night, and 
will continue to do so for the rest 
of my life,” Ward said. 

There will be a screen behind 
the main set, which will project 
images of contemporary life. We 
hope that the audience will see 
the text as it relates to the world, 
Everist said. 





Some of these images will 
include pictures from Sept. 11, 
abstract nature imagery, or classi- 
cal works of art. There are also 
musical selections underneath 
most of the scenes in the show, 
Everist said. 

The set of the play is meant to - 
“construct an environment that 
evokes the story,” Everist said. 
“We used tools that will help the 
audience see the story... wake up 
their imagination.” 

“This is a tragedy; it is a 
touching, wonderful experience * 
that makes you grateful to be a 
student in this community,” Ward 
said. ; ; 

“To quote my director, it 
makes you want to ‘look for the 
divine that happens in people.’” 

Students that registered for 
Performance I and worked on 
“Prometheus Bound” receive 
three credits. Students must 
attend all the rehearsals, perform, 
and submit any written research 
as needed. 


““A Perfect Circle’ performs with a perfect passion 


By Zach Lee 
The Daily Cougar 
(U. Houston) 


HOUSTON — 

In a night characterized by a 
disrespectful opening band and a 
moving performance by one of 
today’s most original groups, the 
stage at Reliant Arena could not 
have played home to two more 
different performances. 

A Perfect Circle came to 
town on the second stop of its fall 
tour Saturday, and when the show 
ended, fans were satisfied and 
surprised to see that it was only 
10:30 p.m. 

Opening act Icarus Line 
could not have had less in com- 
mon with APC. 

The vocalist was nothing 
more than a bad Iggy Pop imper- 
sonator, and the eccentric lead 
guitarist ruined the band’s set by 
spitting on the crowd. Its only 
saving grace was that it played a 
short set. 

When the lights dimmed for 
APC, the crowd’s focus immedi- 
ately went back to the stage. 


Review 


Vocalist Maynard James Keenan 


began the show by beating on 
drums behind a curtain. 

The silhouette of his drum- 
ming and the bounce of his signa- 
ture wig gave fans the distinct 
feeling they were attending a 
Neanderthal cave meeting before 
the band began to _ play 
“Vanishing” from its second 
album, “Thirteenth Step.” 

When the curtain dropped, 
the lights and wig kept Keenan’s 
face distorted, but his perform- 
ance was clear and powerful. 

His soaring voice gave fans 
exactly what they wanted, and 
both old and new fans were 
impressed by the spirituality he 
brought to the stage. Keenan 
stood on a square platform in the 
center of the stage for the entire 
set, and the sweat on his tattooed 
back was testament to his pas- 
sion. 

Former Smashing Pumpkins 
guitarist James Iha and Jeordie 
White (Twiggy Ramirez of 


Marilyn Manson) joined the band 
earlier this year, and Keenan’s 
experience in Tool brought all the 
elements of a supergroup to the 
stage without the inflated egos. 

The chemistry between 
White and lead guitarist Billy 
Howerdel was evident. The stage 
was simple, but the lights added a 
new dimension to the band's per- 
formance. 

The band enchanted fans with 
a set list that included all of its 
best songs from both “Mer de 
Noms” and “Thirteenth Step.” 

The crowd surged to the front 
when APC played older songs 
like “Magdalena” and “3 Libras.” 

Newer songs were played 
with just as much technical preci- 
sion, and “The Package” and 
“Weak and Powerless” highlight- 
ed the set. 

Though fans didn’t form a 
mosh pit, there wasn’t much 
breathing space near the stage. 
But elbows were thrown during 
the harder songs and several 
crowd surfers were escorted out 
by security. Between songs, 
Keenan told a few jokes and 


The crowd made one 

final push toward the 
stage as Keenan and 
the band shifted into 

“Judith.” Some of the 
concertgoers closed 

their eyes and gave in 
to the music as the 
show reached a per- 

fect climax. 


lightheartedly introduced the 
band, but for the most part, the 
set was fast-paced and devoid of 
cool-down time. 

As is tradition, the band did- 
n’t perform an encore, but it did 
end the show with a hypnotic 
three-song sequence that includ- 
ed “Gravity” and “The Noose.” 

The crowd made one final 
push toward the stage as Keenan 
and the band shifted into 
“Judith.” Some of the concertgo- 
ers closed their eyes and gave in 


to the music as the show reached ~ 


a perfect climax. 

A Perfect Circle once again 
proved it is a band with range, 
attitude and a growing fan base. 
Maynard James Keenan and the 
group showed it is able to provide 
an incredible live performance 
and is a band to be reckoned with 
in the future. 


—U-Wire 


friends 
don't let friends 


drive drunk 
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HOROSCOPES 












ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
This week, your social calendar is booked solid. 
Have fun with friends, but stay focused on work as 
well as your finances. 











TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
This is your week to take a little adventure. There’s 
no need to go far, the best journeys are usually right 
around the corner. 










GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
You are supposed to learn from your mistakes, but 
you keep making the same ones. Stop looking for 
a meaningful relationship in all the wrong places. 











CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
Pay extra attention to your health and well being 
now. You are letting yourself get run down. No 
one wants to be sick for the holidays. 








LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
You have a strong sense of ambition this week. 
Tackle upcoming and long term projects now. 










VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
You have been letting the stress of the upcoming 
holidays get the best of you. Now is the time to 
enjoy the important people in your life. 












LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
This week, you feel more popular than ever. 
Although you are fun to be around, you might want 
to ask yourself why you are suddenly receiving 
this extra attention. 










SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Keep your opinions to yourself this week. They 
may sound a bit too harsh and others just don’t see 
where you are coming from. 











SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
You need to let your guard down this week. 
Friends and family are only trying to help you and 
your cause, let them. 












CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
This week is your time to shine. People are going 
to be drawn to you now, so take advantage of this 
and tell your crush how you feel. 











AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
You have a creative side that has been subdued 
lately. Let your artistic talents shine by immersing 
yourself in a project you enjoy. 











PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Don’t jump to conclusions. You seem paranoid 
about something right now, but you really have no 
reason to worry. Calm down and relax this week. 






Students take advantage 
of peer tutoring programs 


St. Michael's students help each other 
excel in classes 


By Jim Whitman 
Staff Writer 


Every day, students attend 
class and either succeed brilliant- 
ly, just get by or struggle the 
entire 50 minutes. : For the latter, 
there is help. 

St. Michael’s has developed 
several programs to aid those 
who need academic assistance. 
Students always have the option 
of personal meetings with their 
professors, but sometimes they 
need just a little more help. For 
this need, the Peer Tutoring 
Program and the Writing Center 
have been created. 

Joe Krupinski, the director of 
the Peer Tutoring Program, said 
75 students are currently making 
use of the program, with the help 
of 40 peer tutors. 

In this program, struggling 
students are able to meet with fel- 
low students who are particularly 
comfortable in their respected 
courses. Through one-on-one 
sessions, the students are able to 
study together and cover areas in 
need of work. 

Junior Eric Play, a Spanish 
peer tutor for the past year, has 
found the program to be success- 


ful for both students involved. 

“T like that I really help peo- 
ple...Everybody has told me that 
working with me has helped 
them,” Play said. 

This help can come in any 
subject, ranging from 
Introduction to Sociology to 
Conversations in Spanish. 

The program has proved 
itself to be a success. 

“Enrollment in the second 
semester is smaller because stu- 
dents figure out what the profes- 
sor wants,” Krupinski said. 

Though successful, Play feels 
it could be even more so. 

“T think kids always get a 
tutor later than they should,” Play 
said. 

“I think professors should 
recommend the program right 
from the first sign of problems.” 

For those who just need some 
help with a paper due for next 
week’s midterm, there is another 
program offered. 

The Writing Center, located 
in the Klein Center, also revolves 
around the peer tutoring method. 

Here, students can make an 
appointment or just drop in and 
receive help in grammar, run on 
sentences or even get help with 


an idea. 

Once again, the program ben- 
efits tutors as well as the stu- 
dents. 

Junior Michael Manning has 
been a Writing Center tutor for 
the past semester. 

“The program is a good idea. 
Even if they don’t have some- 
thing down on paper, they can 
come in and get help, and while 
working with them, I learn to be 
a better writer myself,” Manning 
said. 

St. Michael’s is not alone in 
its endeavor to help a student in 
need. 

Schools around the country 
offer similar programs for their 
students. 

“Every school wants to meet 
the need of students especially on 
smaller campuses,” Krupinski 
said. 

Joe Krupinski can be reached 
at Ext. 2722 or by email at 
jkrupinski@smevt.edu and 
appointments can be made for the 
writing center at Ext. 2441. 


Family makes music from photo slides of strangers’ lives 


By Megan Clemens 
Iowa State Daily 
(Iowa State U.) 


AMES, Iowa — 

There’s the Partridge fami- 
ly. There’s the Brady Bunch. 
There’s Donny and Marie 
Osmond. And then there’s the 
Trachtenburg Family Slide Show 
Players, the next family band 
phenomenon. 

They don’t have a psychedel- 
ic bus painted in red, blue, yellow 
and white squares, but they do 
have a pink and blue 1983 GMC 
Suburban. They carry with them 
hundreds of slides of people they 
have never met. To say the least, 
the Trachtenburg’s 2003 autumn 
tour isn’t your average family 
vacation. 

“Every day on tour is an 
adventure,” says Jason 
Trachtenburg, head of the 
Trachtenburg family and their 
band. The band includes Jason on 
keyboards and vocals, his wife 
Tina, who runs the vintage slide 
projector, and their 9-year-old 
daughter Rachel, on drums and 
vocals. 

“We are a conceptual art- 
rock, pop-rock band,” Jason says. 
“Our music is extremely artistic, 
thought-provoking and humorous 


Interview 


left-wing stuff.” 

The Players known nationally 
for their very unique musical per- 
formances. Their live shows 
combine live music and a vintage 
slide show. Jason says some of 
the music is inspired by the 
slides, and other times the music 
is written first and then slides are 
applied to match the lyrics. 

“My wife and I buy the slides 
at the estate sales of deceased 
strangers,” he says. 

“One hand shakes the other,” 
Jason says. “It keeps the mecha- 
nisms rolling.” 

Earlier this year, the Players 
performed on the Conan O’Brien 
Show, a highlight of their career 
to this point. Jason says it was 
nerve-racking preparing to go on 
stage. 

“It was life or death. We had 
to deliver the goods,” Jason says. 

Jason says since their per- 
formance on television, the band 
has become better. 

“] feel that we could perform 
anywhere now,” Jason says. “It’s 
not going to get much bigger or 
better than that.” 

Jason says his goal for his 
family band is to continue their 


development as artists. 

“T hope that we will continue 
to raise the common denominator 
of being an artist,” Jason says. “I 
also hope that we will continue to 
co-exist as a family and an enter- 
tainment machine.” 

Jason doesn’t hold back on 
what he thinks of his family band 
and the quality of music they 
play. 

“We'll be playing some of 
best music you’ve ever heard,” 
Jason says. He describes the typ- 
ical fan at one of his shows as a 
very intellectual and intelligent 
person. He says he can often see 
his personal “nerd-chic” style in 
them. 

“We have a level of profes- 
sionalism that is so bizarre,” 
Jason says. “It’s going to be more 
than your average dude rock 
show.” 


—U-Wire 
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Basically Bach booms in Elley Long 


By Sabrina Snader 
Staff Writer 


A lively quartet of four harp- 
sichords performed to a sold-out 
audience at Elley Long Music 
Center at St. Michael’s College 
as part of Basically Bach, the 
Vermont Mozart 2003-4 Winter 
Music Series. 

“People are just glued to the 
sound coming off the stage,” said 
Mozart Festival co-founder Bill 


Metcalfe. “That’s what live 
music is all about.” 
People were _ eventually 


turned away at the door because 
of the lack of room in the audito- 
rium. A number of extra seats 
were added to the last row of the 
audience minutes before the 
show began on Friday, Oct. 17. 
“These tickets are bought 


months in advance,” Vermont 
Mozart Series founder Mel 
Caplan said. “There’s almost no 


chance of getting in now.” 


\ 





By Jongsu Baek 
Staff Writer 


What do you do after class? 
Do you watch TV, play games, 
chat, or cook? 

The Defender decided to take 


Experiencing the harmony of 
a harpsichord quartet is a treat in 
itself. “This concert is extraordi- 
nary, because the chance to see 
and hear four harpsichords at 
once is very rare,” Metcalfe said. 

The concert was the first of 
26 in the winter series which will 
continue to run through the holi- 
days. 

It started as a continuation of 
the popular music series’ summer 
festival originally begun by the 
University of Vermont 30 years 
ago. 

“The original object was to 
provide exciting concerts in 
unusual locations in the summer- 
time,’ Caplan said. “There are 
people for whom the summer 
would not be a Vermont summer 
without the Mozart festival.” 

Now, the concerts. run 
throughout both seasons. The 
majority of people who attend are 
season pass holders. 

“T really like the smaller, 


Courtesy of Microsoft Word Clip Art 


a sneak peak at what goes on at 
St. Michael’s when homework is 
done and partying is not on the 
list. 

Many students choose to 
sleep or watch TV, but Internet 
and music are also hot on the list. 


‘People are just glued 
to the sound coming 
off the stage. That's 
what live music is all 
about.’ 


. Bill Metcalfe, 
Mozart Festival co-founder 


more intimate settings of the win- 
ter concerts,” Ruth Bogorad of 
Shelburne said. 

Bogorad and festival atten- 
dees credit the concert for being a 
unique event that gives residents 
all over Vermont a chance to 
break away from their typical 
weekend plans. 

The concerts are not only 


‘I just watch MTV 
from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
and surf the web, and 
then I start doing my 

homework.’ 


Jennie Hwang, 
junior 


The days of Yahtzee and 


- Scrabble have been superceded 


by multi-tasking, multi-media 
hobbies and the snooze button. 

“IT talk with other interna- 
tional students and housemates 
and I surf the Internet,” Min Lee, 
an advanced English proficiency 
(AEP) student, said. 

Homework is also high on the 
list of activities. 

“I usually do homework, 
watch TV, Comedy Central or 
movies. Sometimes, I listen to 
my favorite music,” senior David 


about performing classical music. 

“[The series] opens up a 
whole new world of music of 
many different forms,” Metcalfe 
said. “You can always find a ter- 
rific piece of Mozart to play.” 

A harpsichord is a string 
instrument which is played 
similar to a piano. Each is 
just under eight-feet long 
and the player taps his fin- 
gers along two levels of 
keyboards to achieve the 
different notes. 

Ed Brewer, one of 
the performers in Four 
Harpsichords, has played 
the harpsichord for more 
than 40 years. He said he 
has never been in a music 
hall with acoustics as 
impressive as Elley Long. 

“There’s a crisp sound 
anywhere you sit out there,” 
Brewer said. 

The Youth Orchestra is also 
holding a Swing Dance Gala and 


Davis said. 

Sophomore Emily Rand said 
she hangs out with her friends, 
goes to Cashman, and watches 
movies or TV. She and her 
friends collect video tapes and 
DVDs, so they can pick and 
watch whatever they want. 

“T watch TV, ‘Sports Center,’ 


‘South Park’ and ‘The 
Simpsons,’” senior Eli Crispell 
said. © 


First-year student Allison 
Morse said, “I sleep a lot, listen 
to music and check e-mail.” 

Senior Stef Dziubek said she 
usually checks the message 
boards on the Internet and she 
shops on Ebay for jewelry. 

Every now and then, some 
students turn off their TV or PC 
and enjoy fine arts. 

“T play the violin and listen to 


music, usually classical and 
rock,” sophomore Amie Kortis 
said. 


“T usually spend time either 
drawing, painting with siblings, 
or sometimes watching movies 
on TV. Also, I play [the PS2 
game] Dance Dance Revolution 







auction on Nov. 15 at 7 p.m. for 
$50 dollars per person. Be sure 
to polish off your old dancing 
shoes as the featured performers 
of the Swingin’ Vermont Big 
Band will have you tap- 
ping your toes to a 
fast-paced 
beat. 


Courtesy of www.henrylim.org 
Traditional harpsichords look 
much like pianos. 


or computer games,” sophomore 
David Burchanowski said 

In addiotion to listening to 
CDs, students use MTV as anoth- 
er music source. 

“T just watch MTV from 1 
p.m. to 3 p.m. and surf the web, 
and then I start doing my home- 
work,” Junior Jennie Hwang 
said. 

And then teak is the college 
student who admits to needing 
beauty rest. ; 

“Whenever I have time, I take 
a nap because I’m a sleeping 
beauty,” So Jeong Kim, an 
exchange student from Korea 
said. 

When awake, those who 
watch ample amounts of TV 
might not be mere couch potatos. 
In addtion to watching TV for 
laughs, AEP student Chihana 
Katoan watches to learn. 

“T watch cartoons or CNN to 
improve. my English. skills,” 
Katoan said. “I usually watch 
‘Toonami,’ Japanese cartoons in 
the evening time because I know 
that cartoon program and it is 
easy to understand.” 


Victor Jara was a founding father of Chile’s ‘New Song’ move 
ment which helped elect the democratic popular unity ove 
On Sept. 11, 1973, Jara planned to sing at Santiago Univer 
sity. instead, with General Augusto Pinochet’s coup, Jara was 
arrested and detained at Santiago's boxing stadium. His final 
poem was written there. The scraps of paper it was written on 
were smuggled out by survivors. 
Unfinished, the lyrics stop mid-sentence. “Silence and 
s screams are the end of my song,” he wrote. 
In four days, Jara was beaten, 


Sdleace aud 


| electrocuted, his hands and 
wrists broken, before he 
was machine-gunned to 
death, at age 38. 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 


Photo courtesy of Www.geocities.com 
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By Katie Healey 
Staff Writer 


Weeks before malls and shop- 
ping centers will be bombarded 
by holiday shoppers on this 
year’s Black Friday, students at 
St. Michael’s are preparing to 
make their own gifts. 

“A hand- 
made gift is 
well received 
and more 
appreciated 
than pick- 
ing up a 


eonior Miatey Ring Neos at the handbags and pillows she has made as 
holiday gifts. 



















ODE Ft MYSELF 


Months in advance, St. Michael's students work to create original holiday gifts 


sweater at the Gap,” junior 
Marcy Ring, who has made pres- 
ents for friends for three years, 
said. 

Last holiday season, Ring 
made pocketbooks for each of her 
friends. “I picked out different 
fabrics that fit their personality,” 
Ring said. 

Ring buys all of her supplies 
at Jo-Ann Fabrics, and starts to 
plan her gift ideas as early as 
Columbus Day break. 

This year’s idea is 
already underway. Ring 
won’t tell in order to keep 
the element of surprise, how- 
ever. 

Ring’s friends won’t be the 
only recipients of handcrafted 
presents this year. 

Christie Fitzgerald, 
who works at Jo-Ann 

Fabrics and Crafts in 
South Burlington, said 

students start coming 
in around 


Be. “ x 
; ‘Photo ae Jacob Shumway 






Thanksgiving for project sup- 
plies. 

Scrapbooks, fleece blankets 
and quilts are popular for gift 
making, but she said that people 
sometimes make very original 
gifts. 

“The most bizarre project 
was actually my daughter’s,” 
Fitzgerald said. “She is a marine 
biologist, and she pressed algae. 
The algae in California where my 


daughter lives is beautiful 
maroon, lacey algae.” 
Fitzgerald said that her 


daughter went to a last-chance 
mercantile yard and found the 
wood for the frame. 

Senior Beth Murray plans to 


frame some of her best calligra- 
phy projects. 

Calligraphy professor 
Geoffrey Burnham said he cuts 
Bristol board in sizes so that the 
students can find inexpensive 
frames for their gifts. 

“It’s a rather attractive off- 
shoot for calligraphy,” Burnham 
said about making gifts through 
class assignments. 

Two Western calligraphy 
classes are offered each semester 
through the fine arts department. 

Last spring, senior Danielle 
Manahan took Western calligra- 
phy. 

“With the styles I learned, I 
was able to make my mom a real- 


ly nice Mother’s Day present,” 
Manahan said. “I wrote out a spe- 
cial quote, it made for a really 
memorable gift.” 

St. Michael’s graduate stu- 
dent Laura-Beth Ulwick is mak- 
ing quilts for her nieces this 
Christmas. 

“You can make a quilt for 
under $30 if you pick the right 
fabric,” she said. 

In the past, Ulwick has made 
wreathes and ornaments for her 
family. This year’s task is beyond 
those smaller projects. 

Ulwick received a sewing 
machine as a bridal gift last year 
and hinted that she makes good 
use of it. 


- Where to find gift supplies | 


Soin Fabrica: 45 Hipesbure Rd., South Burlington 
phone: 864 0648, website: www.joannfabrics.com 


"Michaels Art and Crafts: 861 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
pie: 864-5500, website: www.michaeis.com 


The Home Depot: 105 Harvest Lane, Williston 
hoe 872-0039, website: www. ent com 





Cornell U. students experience ‘An Evening with Bill Cosby’ 


By Tony Apuzzo 
Cornell Daily Sun 
(Cornell U.) 


ITHACA, N-Y. - Bill Cosby 
has been a pioneering entertainer 
since he first took the micro- 
phone at the Gaslight Cafe in 
Greenwich Village, N.Y., as a 
young comedian. He has crossed 
race barriers, bridged generation 
gaps and provided comedy that 
appeals across genders. 

“T was a ‘new negro comedi- 
an.’ None of the white ones were 
‘new white comedians,’” Cosby 
recalled. “The Cosby Show” led 
the television ratings for most of 
its eight-year life span and 
Cosby’s 1986 book “Fatherhood” 
was a New York Times bestseller. 
For two hours on Friday evening, 
Bill Cosby showed many exam- 
ples of the comedy that made him 
a star when he entertained 
Cornell University students and 
parents in Barton Hall. “An 
Evening with Bill Cosby” was 
the signature event for the 2003 
First Year Family Weekend and 
was sponsored by the Cornell 
University Programming Board. 

Marcy Patrick, chairperson 
of the CUPB, said, “There was a 
full house Friday night, meaning 
that 5,000 people were in the 
audience. If I had to guess, | 
would think about one-quarter of 


_, the audience. was parents ~ about » 
“half the tickets: went 0 any. 5 





weekend and I figure half of 
those were parents and half were 
students.” 

Cosby appeared on stage ina 
red Cornell University sweat- 
shirt, matching sweatpants and 
hat, white athletic socks and san- 
dals. He told stories about his 
formative years as a young per- 
former, the intricacies of growing 
up and the complications rela- 
tionships add to childhood, mar- 
riage, parenthood and dentists 
before concluding with some 
advice for college students who 
might not outwardly appreciate 
their parents. 

Cosby commanded a great 
deal of esteem among members 
of the audience. “TI like how he 
can stroll out in sweatpants and a 
sweatshirt and instantly be 
viewed with as much respect as 
anyone dressed in a business 
suit,” said lan Wang ’04. 

He began by recounting his 
entrance into show business. 
Since his first gig as a comedian, 
Cosby aspired to play a nightclub 
in Chicago called Mr. Kelly’s. He 
got that opportunity after playing 
several shows at a club across the 
street, but was intimidated by the 
high stature of entertainers that 
had played Mr. Kelly’s and lost 
all his confidence before taking 
the stage. - 

“T dida iy y35 minute act in 18 


returning for the later show that 
evening. However, after talking 
with the club’s owner, Mr. 
Marienthal, Cosby was able to 
reclaim his comic spirit. From 
that experience, he offered a 
piece of advice to the students in 
the audience. 

“Your first year here — study. 
You gotta study. Those of you 
who are sophomores, juniors, 
seniors, you got it. And whatever 
interviews you’re going for, don’t 
be nervous! What the hell did you 
study for? You have to be you. 
Mr. Marienthal wanted to see Bill 
Cosby, the one that he knew was 
funny — not that guy that made 
himself so neryous and didn’t 
have any self-assurance. So that’s 
my message to you, and on top of 
that, pay your parents back.” 

When Cosby mentioned his 
educational experience at Central 
High School in Philadelphia, sev- 
eral audience members yelled 
and clapped. Cosby then invited 
any alumni of the magnet high 
school to join him on stage and 
sing the school song. 

A comedic highlight of the 
evening was a sequence of stories 
Cosby told about growing up 
with his friend Peter Whitehead. 
Cosby said “we called him the 
whole name because it was funny 
— because he was black!” When 
they were seven, they saw Peter 


: ‘Whitehead’s older ‘brother’ kiss- — 


: girl, which terrified the 





young boys. Cosby recalled mak- 
ing a pact, “I said Peter 
Whitehead, if a girl ever put her 
tongue in my mouth, I would 
punch her in the face — real hard! 
And Peter Whitehead said, ‘me, 
too, because you could get polio 
from that!’” 

“And I meant it, but I didn’t 
know puberty was coming,” 
Cosby said of his transition into 
adolescence. As a thirteen year- 
old at a birthday party where they 
played spin the bottle, Cosby had 
the opportunity to kiss a girl he 
admired very much. As Cosby 
and the girl came to center of the 
eircley= hemerecalled; =)~Peter 
Whitehead fell backwards with 
his legs up in the air, laughing so 
hard, and he said, ‘Coz, punch 
her in the face! Real hard!’” 

As he moved on to marriage 
and parenthood, Cosby joked 
with the male portion of the audi- 
ence. “You’re a man, then you get 
married — I'm telling all you 
young guys this now — you lose 


your manhood. You become hus- 
band. Then she has a child, and 
you lose husband, you become 
father — one of the most pitiful 
positions. Father’s day? It’s a 
joke — they should get rid of it. 
It’s so bad that you don't even 
know it's father’s day. ... ’'m a 
multi-millionaire, and four of my 
daughters, that’s all I have, four 
daughters, chipped in, and got me 
a bottle of Aquavelvet!” 

Many students in the audi- 
ence thought his finest comedic 
performance came during his bit 
about visiting the dentist. “They 
tell you not to pick your teeth 
with any sharp metal object — 
then you sit in their chair and the 
first thing they pull out is an iron 
hook, followed by a huge nee- 
dle.” Cosby also imitated a voice 
created when half of a patient’s 
face is numbed by Novocain. 


—U-Wire 


Spring Break '04 with 
StudentCity.com & MAXIM! 


Free Trips, Cash, & VIP as a Campus Rep! 
Book early for FREE MEALS, FREE 
DRINKS and Lowest Price Guarantee! 


To reserve, Visit www. Studenteity. com or 
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Fashion 





By Stephanie Theberge 
Fashion Editor 
Photos by 
Rebecca Rudeen 


If you were on the St. 
Michael’s campus on 
Halloween, you probably saw 
many things you had never seen 
before. 

Halloween at college is a 
time for people to be as creative 
as they can and step out in some 
crazy costumes. 
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Whether you bought them 
or made them yourself, it was a 
fierce competition of trying to 
sport the best costume out there. 

The main event on campus 
was the Halloween dance. 
Everyone got all decked out in 
their creative duds and danced 
the night away. 

This Halloween you could 
find yourself standing next to 
the Mario Brothers, Dorothy 
and company, a trio of balleri- 
nas or lots of other interesting- 
ly clad students. 


























St. Michael’s students were 
no exception. Some chose to 
stick with classic costumes such 
as vampires, devils and witches, 
while others put a spin on tradi- 
tion. 

These photos showcased 
some of the more creative cos- 
tumes worn by students on 
Halloween evening. 

While some were scary, and 
some were just dead sexy, a 
good time was definitely had by 
all. 
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Religion & Spirituality 





Wearing your faith 


Religious jewelry: a simple way to express your faith 





Photos by Rebecca Rudeen 


Junior Dave Lantman wears his faith with pride. 


By Rebecca Rudeen 
Religion Editor 


Religion is an important part 
of everyday life for many people. 
From tiny charms to large pen- 
dants, people show how proud 
they are of their faith in many 
ways. 

The most typical way people 
show their faith is through a pen- 
dant or a necklace. Pendants 
depicting religious symbols are 
commonly given as gifts to peo- 
ple at major milestones during 
their religious upbringing. 

First-year student Lauren 
Remmes wears a St. Brigid’s 
cross that she got for her 
Confirmation. 


ee 


Vermont Church Supply Co., at 676 Pine Street, 


“My grandmother brought it 


back for me from Ireland,”. 


Remmes said. 

The St. Brigid’s cross is 
sculpted to resemble woven 
stalks of grain bound at the ends. 

Junior Dave Lantman wears 
a gold crucifix on a chain around 
his neck. It was a present from a 
girl he used to date, who gave it 
to him during his freshman year. 

“T like it because I don’t like 
to parade around and preach to 
everybody about religion, so 
that’s my way of showing that it 
has significance in my life,” 
Lantman said. 

Junior Mira Horjay wears a 
plain metal cross, which she 
bought while at Drew University 
in N.J. on her college search. 


oo Where to buy 
your own symbol of faith 


“T like it because I 
don’t like to parade 
around and preach to 
everybody about reli- 
gion, so that’s my way 
of showing that it has 
significance in my 
life.” 


Dave Lantman, 
junior 

“I thought it was pretty. 
They weren’t expensive, and I 
wanted a cross,” she said about 
her purchase. 

The cross is sculpted with a 
series of raised lines wound 
around the arms, giving the 
impression of a mantle draped 
across it. 

“T wouldn’t really like wear- 
ing a crucifix around my neck,” 
Horjay said about her choice. “T 
find the cross to be better aesthet- 
ically as a piece of jewelry.” 

Since Catholics are required 
to assume the name of a saint at 
the sacrament of Confirmation, 
the event that marks adulthood in 
the Church, medals of saints are 
also seen hanging around peo- 
ples’ necks. While people most 
commonly wear the medal of 
their own patron saint, other 
medals are just as popular. 

One of the most popular 
medals is for St. Christopher, a 
Greek giant who was said to have 
carried the Christ Child across a 
river. Since he is the patron saint 
of safe travel, his medal can be 
found in the forms of key chains 
or Car accessories. 

Other popular medals 
include the medal of St. 
Peregrine, who is the patron saint 
of cancer sufferers; St. Michael 
medals for police officers and 
soldiers; and medals honoring 
Mary, such as the Miraculous 
Medal and the Scapular, which 
pictures the Sacred Heart on the 
front and Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel on the back. 





First-year student Lauren Remmes and her St. Brigid’s cross, a sou- 
venir from St. Brigid’s home country of Ireland. 


While not quite as big or eas- 
ily noticed as a necklace, charms 
are tiny and personal. One of the 
most popular fashion trends to hit 
America in the past few years is 
the Zoppini bracelet, or the 
Italian charm bracelet. These 
bracelets consist of interlocking, 
spring-loaded metal links that 
have different images, letters or 
gemstones inset on the top. 
Stores that sell Zoppini charms 
carry a wide variety of them, 
including a large amount with 
images like crosses, angels, stars 
of David or the Christian fish. 

The Christian fish is proba- 
bly the most recognizable symbol 
of Christianity after the cross. 
It’s most commonly seen as a 
plastic sticker gracing the trunks 


of cars, leading to lampoons such 
as the “Darwin” fish, which has 
“Darwin” written inside it and lit- 
tle legs attached to the bottom. 

Common back in the 1990’s, 
but rarely seen today, are items 
marked with the four initials 
W.W.J.D., which stand for “What 
Would Jesus Do?” There are 
other abbreviations, such as 
F.R.O.G. (“Fully Rely on God”) 
and P.U.S.H. (“Pray until 
Something Happens.”) 

Big, small, shiny, matte, 
flashy or subdued—a person’s 
choice in jewelry is just as unique 
as the person who wears it, and 
religious jewelry is no exception. 





Burlington, carries a wide variety of crosses, crucifix- 
es, medals and other religious symbols. You can visit 
their web site at www.vermontchurchsupply.com. 


SAINT MICHAEL'S 
SPECIAL PIES 


16” CHEESE PIZZA.... $7.99 
16” PEPPERONI PIZZA.... $8.99 


879-1000 


99 PEARL STREET + ESSEX JCT * NEXT TO FAIR 
MONDAY - SATURDAY 11 AM - 10 PM + SUNDAY MOON - 9 PM 





Piercing Pagoda, in the Burlington Town Center shop- 
ping mall in downtown Burlington, sells religious pen- 
dants and also has a wide variety of Zoppini charms. 
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Health & Fitness 








By Colleen Daly 
Staff Writer 


As the warm summer weather 
comes to an abrupt end, students 
begin frantically searching for 
ways to maintain their summer 
tan before the dreary winter 
weather approaches. Without 
having the luxury of the summer 
sun, many students and adults 
have been forced to turn to alter- 
natives such as tanning salons 
and self-tanning devices in order 
to remain tan all year long 

“I go tanning to get color,” 
junior Lauren Pelski said. “I 
don’t want anything dramatic but 
instead, just a healthy glow.” 

Pelski, who has been a regu- 
lar customer at Body Le Bronze 
tanning salon in Winooski since 
the beginning of her first year, 
said she is aware of the risks 
involved with maintaining a tan 
including skin cancer and wrin- 
kles. 

“To avoid putting myself at a 
high risk, I occasionally resort to 
self-tanner,” she says. 

Sophomores Katie McKernan 
and Annie Gulka claim they have 
not become victims of the tan- 
ning salon craze. 

“It’s expensive, dangerous to 
your health and very time con- 
suming to maintain a good look- 
ing tan,” Gulka said. 

McKernan agrees with Gulka 


Photo by Jacob Shumway 
Tanning beds are used most frequently by customers who wish to relax. 


Tanning trends raise debate 


in that tanning is very unhealthy 
and expensive. 

“T have a history of skin can- 
Cer in my family and I don't want 
to increase my chances of getting 
it,” she said. 

Dianne Ploof, owner of Body 
Le Bronze, does not believe tan- 
ning causes such side effects. 

“Tanning doesn’t result in 
skin cancer. Burning does and 
we don’t burn our customers,” 
she said. “Tanning actually 
increases vitamin D which helps 
decrease breast cancer and colon 
cancer as well as cholesterol lev- 
els.” 


Don’t be fooled, said Phoebe 


Pelkey, physician assistant at 
Dorset Street Dermatology. 

“Tanning has _ long-term 
effects including skin cancer and 
short term effects such as photo 
aging which includes wrinkles 
and more specifically, the break 
down of the skin,” she says. 

“You can get vitamin D from 
tanning,” Pelkey said. “However, 
frequent tanning and chronic 
exposure to ultra-violet rays, not 
just burning, leads to skin cancer. 
The more the exposure there is, 
the greater the risk.” 

Glenn Goldman, director of 
dermatologic surgery at Fletcher 
Allen Hospital, believes that fre- 
quent visits to tanning booths 
predispose the tanner to prema- 
ture aging and skin cancer. 


Dealing with stress 


By Derek Kline 
Staff Writer 


The middle of the semester 
has come more quickly than 
expected as students have to cram 
for mid-semester examinations. 

These examinations cover 
different academic subjects. 
They all have one thing in com- 
mon at this time of year, howev- 
er. They all cause stress. 

Every person has a different 
method for handling the stress 
that comes at them during the 
chaotic period of midterms. 

With too many hours at the 
library and too many hours star- 
ing at a computer screen, students 
have to deal with stress in their 
own personal fashion. 


“I chant the mantra ‘serenity 
now,” Champlain College senior 
Nathan Meloney said. “I try: to 
spice myself up into oblivion.” 

Although Meloney’s course 
of action for dealing with stress 
may be different than most stu- 
dents, it works for him. 

Every person has a different 
way to deal with the stress. that 
they are experiencing. 

“I try to exercise more, get 
more sleep, eat healthier and 
have down time watching the 
show ‘Friends,’” junior Erin 
Tanzer said. 

“Ice cream for breakfast, a 
bubble bath and tea can cure any- 
thing,” junior Heather Asquith 
said. 

However, when it is crunch 


- arettes,” 


To tan, or not to tan? 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 


Senior Allison Brouillette spends her Sundays working at Body Le Bronze, where many St. Michael’s students 


choose to go tanning. 


“Although the effects will not 
be seen for ten to twenty years, 
they can still be profound,” he 
says. 

Goldman believes that stu- 
dents in particular tan because 
they feel like they are forever 
going to be young and do not 
think of their future health. 

“My overall opinion is that 
tanning booths are similar to cig- 
he says, “They make a 
person feel good, while having 
delayed toxicity.” 

Goldman believes that there 
is no question that tanning leads 
to skin cancer and premature 


aging. 


other local tanning salons, offers 
a safer option to regular tanning 
beds, known as the Mystic tanner. 


‘ This method of tanning is per- 


formed in a booth where a self 
tanner is sprayed onto the cus- 
tomer. 

Pelkey is not aware of any 
research that proves that this type 
of tanner results in long-term 
damage. 

“The Mystic tanner is a self- 
tanner, so it does not have UV-A 
or UV-B rays,” Body Le Bronze 


Body Le Bronze, as well as 


employee Tiffany Darrah said. 
"Within sixty seconds, the tanner 
is sprayed onto your body and 
binds with the proteins in your 
skin, making you appear tan." 

Although the Mystic Tan is 
$25 a session, Darrah says it only 
takes 60 seconds and lasts a 
week. 

“The first week, there were a 
lot of questions, Since then,.I’ye , 
seen one guy come in, as well as 
a lot of women in their thirties,” 
she said. 

Darrah believes tanning 
salons will be around for a while 
because there’s something for 
everybody. 

“Some people are going to 
use the regular tanning bed to 
relax,” she said. “Others are 
going to use the mystic tanners to 
avoid the side effects.” 

Junior Jessica Whitaker, also 
a customer of Body Le Bronze, 
visits the tanning salon usually 
during winter for different rea- 
sons. 

“T only go once every so often 
to relax,” she said. “In the winter 
they are my way of escaping to a 
warm place.” 

Whitaker does not believe 


that she is putting herself at too 
high of a risk by tanning occa- 
sionally. 

“T am very careful not to burn 
and to only do the minimum time 
needed to tan,” she said. 

Whitaker however, remains 
uncertain of the future of tanning 
salons._ 

“If the risks become too great 
or safer age come about, 


lo ease - "gt 
“then ‘there ‘won’t be A need for 


them,” she said. 

Pelkey also does not see a 
hopeful future for tanning ois 
like the ones locally. 

“In time there will be more 
environmental hazards,” she — 
says. “The sun will become 
stronger, so people might visit 
tanning salons a lot less.” 

Pelkey also believes that 
America’s fascination with beau- 
ty has and will continue to serve 
as a huge impact in motivating us 
to achieve the “perfect” tan. 

“Americans just want to be 
tan and happy,” she said. 


may be easier than you think 


time and remedies that help your 
body elude stress cannot be 
found, seeking an administrator 
or professor may be the best bet. 

Amy Werbel, a Harvard 
University graduate who is now a 
Fine Arts professor at St. 
Michael’s, has words of wisdom 
that helps her along the way. 

“Take it one day at a time. 
The only way through is through, 
and if you’re stressed, go to the 
library,” Werbel said. 

Werbel finds that doing the 
work that is creating trauma helps 
to erase stress. 

Whatever the case may be, 
stress engulfs the campus at this 
time of the year and the best rem- 
edy is up to you. 





Are you a victim 


of mid-semester stress? 


You haven’t slept in two nights, you have practice in 
five minutes, you’re hungry and you have a five page 
paper due tomorrow. Sounds like a stressful day. 


Here are a few ways to cope with unwanted stress. 


Physical Activity - Aerobic activity, such as walking, running or swimming, 
helps to counteract the harmful effects of stress. Stretching is a good way 
to relieve muscle tension. Regular physical activity may be the best 


approach to manage stress daily. 


Writing - Writing for just 10-15 minutes a day about your feelings on stress- 
ful events and circumstances can reduce stress levels. 


Laughing - Laughing is a natural way to relieve stress and release tension. 


Finding an activity that you enjoy - A meaningful activity helps relieve ten- 
sion. Hobbies such as gardening, crafts, or art can help you relax. 





Compliments of www.health.msn.com 
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Outdoors 





Train for the terrain 


By Patrick Herlihy 
Staff Writer 


For those who enjoy safely ven- 
turing into the Vermont terrain, 


St. Michael’s College is offering ' 


the Stone Hearth Open Learning 
Opportunities class (SOLO) Nov. 
8 and 9. 

Whether you plan on becoming 
a student wilderness leader or just 
enjoy ripping up the back-‘glades 
of Mt. Mansfield, the SOLO 
course is a great stepping-stone 
toward being a safer outdoors 
enthusiast. : 

Todd Wright, Wilderness 
Program director and SOLO 
instructor for the past six years, 
will be leading the course to be 
held on the SMC campus. 

Created in 1970’s and based out 
of Conway, N.H., SOLO focuses 
on teaching people preventative 
measures in a variety of wilder- 
ness scenarios while also teach- 
ing adaptive actions to take if an 
emergency arises. The program 
has been offered at St. Mike’s 
since 1993. 

“Tt’s a whole different game in 
the back-country,” Wright said. 
“You must use preventive meas- 
ures at all times.” The program 
has never had a major injury, due 
in part to the preventive measures 
taken, Wright said as he knocked 
on his wooden desk. Various 
group trips have assisted with a 
variety of accidents they encoun- 
tered during expeditions. 

The course combines both a 
lecture and hands-on curriculum, 
offering information to become 
adaptive in emergency situations. 

For those interested in the 
wilderness program, the certifica- 
tion, costing students $80 and 
community members $140, is an 
essential first step to becoming a 
student leader for student trips. 


‘It’s a whole different 
game in the back- 
country. You must 

use preventive meas- 
ures at all times.’ 


Todd Wright, 
Wilderness Director 


Though it has its cost, the 
knowledge gained from the 
course can prevent the hefty 
expense of back-country rescue 
by other affiliates. 

“If you spend a lot of time out- 
side or plan on getting a job 
working in the wilderness, then 
get [your SOLO certification],” 
sophomore Todd Weeks said. He 
obtained his SOLO certification 
to work with the Maine 
Conservation Corp. this summer. 

“Put in a position where I 
would use this knowledge, I am 
better off having taken this 
class,” Weeks said, who hopes to 
head west after school and work 
as a ski patrol and guide. 

Tyler Adkins, a first-year stu- 
dent and aspiring wilderness pro- 
gram leader, encouraged people 
to sign up. “More than taking the 
course just to say I am certified, I 
hope to feel more comfortable in 
the wilderness and back-coun- 
try,” a common feeling among 
those who enjoy such outdoor 
activities. 

The SMC Wilderness Program 
also offers a more advanced 
SOLO First Responder on May 
17-28, requiring 80 hours of tuto- 
rials. Prices vary depending on 
lodging and accommodations. 
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Photo by Stefan Botchev 
Senior wilderness leader Kate Powers (left) and Jessica Gagne (right) take a breather as leader Mike Feeney 
refers to his map during the Giant Mountain trip in October. Fortunately, the trip went smoothly, and no first 
aid techniques were required. 


| The SOLO Wilderness First Aid Counce 
. When: Nov. 8, 9, April 3, 4 





Where: St. ichae's College campus. 
a . 


. Price: $80 for students, $140 for nor-students 


he s SOLO D First Responder Course 





uw 


ntact Todd id Wright in Alliot Hail or call ext 2614. For course details visit 
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REMOVE UNWANTED HAIR 
PERMANENTLY 


Electrolysis is the only proven method of permanent hair 
removal recognized by the American Medical Assoc. (AMA) 


Endorsed by Physicians 
Modern equipment and sterilization, sterile disposal probes 


Girls: remove excess hair from eyebrows, upper lip, chin, 
neck, cheeks, bikini, ahdomen, arms, hands, etc. 


Guys: remove excess hair between brows, neck, back, 
shoulders, outer ears, chest, top of nose. 


Free consultation / reasonable rates 


/ 


Burlington Studio/of Electrolysis 


bea A Haire Removal 


Karen Burke, CPE Tel 318-5131 
6 Market Place, Essex Jct, VT 









Call te schedule a 
free consultation 





As featured in: "The Real Cancun " Movie! 

Lowest Prices, Free Meals and Free Parties. 

Book before Oct 31st. i 

Free Trips for Groups! \ ¢ , 


5 Our 17th Year! 
Sun Splash Tours 


1.800.426.7710 
www.sunsplashtours.com 
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WEDNESDAY 
November 5 


Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 

Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 7:45 p.m. 654- 
6251. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
p.m. 21+. 


Le Cercle Francophone. 
Speakers of French at all levels 
of proficiency are welcome to 
participate in games, informal 
discussion and cultural presenta- 
tions. This event takes place at 
4 p.m. in the Alliot Student 
Center. 654-2683. 


The Day of the Dead. This 
event observes the Hispanic cul- 
tural tradition of dedicating an 
altar in memory of deceased 
loved ones. The Day of the 
Dead takes place in the lobby of 
“the Alliot Student:Center at-3- 
p.m. 


Infamous Blues Band. This 
band plays a free show at 
Nectar’s from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


SDAY 


RB. | Wit Eee’ FE 
November 6 


Queen City Rock. Elliott and 
Chia headline Queen City. Rock 





every Thursday evening in the 
upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 


Reggae Massive with Itation 
Sound. There is no cover 
charge for this event that goes 


down at Club Millennium every _ 


Thursday at 10 p.m. 21+. 


FRIDAY 


cUNtoyéermber “Fisiax 


DJ Ev and DJ Llu. DJ Ev and 
DJ Llu spin top-40 music every 
Friday at the upstairs area of 

135 Pearl. Doors open at 10 p.m. 
Tickets are $5. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American 

kenpo karate at the Tarrant 
Aerobics Room. This class 
begins at 6 p.m. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 
music at Club Millennium every 
Friday at 9 p.m.. There is a $3 
cover charge for those 21 and 
older, and a $10 charge for those 
younger than 21. 


SATURDAY 


November 8 


Taste. Craig Mitchell and Rob 
Durham perform. Doors open at 


$5. 


DJ Hedfonz. DJ Hedfonz plays 
dance music every Saturday at 
the upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. Tickets 
are $5. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 3 p.m. 654-6251. 


Columns 


Photo courtesy of Bob Levy 
The Rev. Bob Levy (left), Jim Florentine (center) and Artie Lange (right) appear on the 
“Howard Stern Show” regularly. They bring their respective comic acts to Higher 
Ground Nov. 8 at 10 p.m. Levy is best known as the winner of the Howard Stern World’s 
Meanest Listener Contest. Florentine frequently appears on “Crank Yankers,” while 
Lange has starred in productions with David Spade and Norm McDonald. Armstrong is 
on Howard Stern’s production staff and has a budding comedy career. Tickets cost $20. 





Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 
music at Club Millennium every 
Saturday. There is a $3 cover 
charge for those 21 and over and 
a $10 charge for those under 21. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
November 9 | 
Soul Skillet. Come hear soul 


i 10-p.ms at $35-Peark ; Tickets are »- and. R&B musi¢at135,Rearl. 


This event is from 9 p.m. until 
midnight every Sunday. There 
is no cover charge. 


MONDAY 


November 10 


Misbehavin’. Saint J plays this 


-event every Wednesday at 135 


Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. 


ia 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 9 p.m. 654-6251. 


The Governor’s Table. Former 


Vermont Gov. Madelein? Kunin 
will hold her weekly roundtable. 
Students, faculty and staff are 
encouraged .o attend. This 
event is in the Alliot Student 
Center’s Greensleeves. 


TUESDAY 


November 11 


Liquid Lounge. Liquid Lounge 
with Monaco and Capsule play 
135 Pearl every Tuesday. The 
club opens at 7:30 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Thrashback ‘80s Night with 
Tricky Pat and Robbie J. This 
event is free and takes place 
every Tuesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
pms2ie 


Jim Branca. This is a free - 
blues jam at Nectar’s every 
Tuesday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Jim Branca hosts. 


WEDNESDAY 
November 12 


Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke ev: 


is Welahesday at P53 Beatle DEUS 


“open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 


21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every — 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


College Night with Robbie J. 


- Cheap beverages and free pool 


every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 


The beautiful country of Botswana — 


lies Botswana, a small coun- 

try with a population of 1.6 
million. It is part desert and 
mainly flat. Botswana, a demo- 
cratic country, celebrated its 37th 
independence Sept. 30. 


I the heart of southern Africa 


Sir Seretse Khama, 
Botswana’s first president and 
the man who ———— 


led the country 
to _ independ- 
ence, was from 
a beautiful vil- 
lage in the cen- 
tral part of 
Botswana 





: THATO 
called Serowe. RATSEBE 
That is where | 

=e goed Guest 
was born, too. - 
3 Columnist 
The village 
was named 


after a plant (sort of like a weed) 
the first settlers found. Because 
they could not get rid of it for a 
long time, they decided to identi- 





fy the place with the plant. Many 
people ended up settling there. 

The landscape is spectacular. 
It varies in accordance with dif- 
ferent points of view. Entering 
the village from the south, the 
first thing to be seen is the tribal 
meeting area, also called a cus- 
tomary court. It is one of the 
places that express the indige- 
nous culture, The architecture is 
unique; the building resembles a 
hut, even though it is entirely 
made of homemade brown 
bricks. From a distance, it looks 
closer than it actually is. 

The kgotla, as we call it, is 
where the village meetings take 
place. It is also where the village 
chief decides on who’s wrong 
and who’s right concerning judi- 
cial matters. It is sometimes the 
site of dramatic events. The vil- 
lage meeting is often called to 
witness a case involving witch- 
craft. The drama starts when the 


chief asks the suspected individu- 
als to “kindly” demonstrate how 
they use nails and blankets as 
transportation at night. They are 
never able to do it during the day 
because they believe they are 
empowered in the darkness, and 
only when they are naked! 
Driving north to Serowe can 
be tiresome. The view from the 
south deceives a lot of people 
because they calculate the dis- 
tance to be rather short. But the 
journey can also be fun since 
there are a lot of attractions 
beside the road. There is only 
one tarred route; other small 
routes are dirt and they lead to 
smaller villages and _ houses, 
every one of which has its own 
pattern. Almost every woman in 
Botswana is gifted in drawing. 
Each family usually comes up 


it right on the front of the build- 
ing. Common _ decorations 


include different types of leaves, 
flowers and butterflies. Soil col- 
ors mostly range from red to light 
brown and to black. Around the 
hut there is usually a foundation, 
making it look like another house 
is being constructed. That is 
where families gather at night to 
catch up after chores. This can 
also. be used as a room for chil- 
dren, depending on how many 
houses a family can afford to 
build or thatch. 

The most fun is in getting to 
the heart of town called the mall. 
It can also be referred to as a 
meeting place. As big as the vil- 
lage is, everyone knows each 
other. A group of people is often 
discussing what has been going 
on in the village or when they 
should next meet for a traditional 
drink. 

The mall’s layout is not so 
perfect since stores are at a dis- 
tance from each other. But a pos- 


itive aspect is that on scorching 
days, people can rest in the shade 
of the many trees. Young people 
roaming around the mall avoid 
passing by trees since they would 
then be obliged to stop and greet 
elderly people, or even look for a 
cold drink for them. ; 

This part of the village is ele- 
vated. Most churches are built in 
the elevated areas and everyone 
can see them from the mall. 
Modes of transportation in the 
village include donkey carts, 
bicycles, cars, big trucks and 
buses. 

Serowe exhibits a lot of 
Botswana’s pride in preserving 
culture. It is one of the villages 
where first-time visitors from 
other countries are taken to enjoy 
a peaceful and beautiful piece of 
the country. 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at 
tratsebe @ smcvt.edu 
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ou would think the last 
Y thing members’ of 
Congress — most of 


whom are wealthy — would be 
worried about is earning more 
money in light of record unem- 
ployment rates, huge budget 
deficits, the sluggish economy 
and outlandish wartime spending. 
Much to ——W— 
the contrary. 
On Oct. 
23, lawmakers 
once again 
lined their own 
pockets with 
cash at the 
expense of 
American tax- 
payers. For 
the fifth 
straight year, Congress is getting 
a cost-of-living pay raise, as the 
Senate voted 60-34 to quash a 





MatTHEw 
A.M. LasH 
Lashing Out 





ever underestimate the 
power of words. While 
only sticks and stones 


can break bones, words have the 
power to shape minds. 
Communities are defined by 
words that divide or unite, 
exclude or include. Their bound- 
aries are fixed by words we love 
and words we.abhor. As political 
symbols, words confer legitima- 
cy, and of course, power upon 
those who control their use and 
meaning. The demoralized, stig- 
matized and the pariahs of socie- 
ty know better than most of us the 
stinging pain of a word employed 
to define them and confine their 
ee opnuns.10  ——————_ 
a couple of { 
months, the | 
United States 





Supreme Court 

will consider 

the potency of 

two words, JoHN 
“under God,” ©, HucHes 
part of the flag Quest 
salute required fence 


as a daily exer- 
cise in our pub- 
lic schools. The justices will 
have to decide whether these 
words, said by children under 
compulsion, are in violation of 
other words forbidding all laws 
“respecting an establishment of 
religion.” 

One citizen, a self-described 
atheist, calls the ritual required of 
his children an offensive govern- 
ment endorsement of a religion 
not his own. He seeks to shield 
his daughters from the painful 
choice between a daily affirma- 
tion of a false identity, or inviting 
social scrutiny and ostracism for 
having to publicly seek recusal 
from the ceremony. Children, 
after all, are not hearty individu- 
alists. Other citizens, no doubt 
the great majority, demand the 
authority to define and shape 
through words their own collec- 
tive identity, including the sin- 
cerely shared belief that a funda- 
mental part of their self-under- 





Money hungry 


Washington bureaucrats help themselves to another pay raise 


proposal by Sen. Russ Feingold, 
D-Wis., that would have kept 
lawmakers from receiving a 2.2 
percent cost-of-living salary 
increase. The House also 
approved the raise last month. 

This measure will boost the 
current $154,700 salary of a 
Washington bureaucrat to about 
$158,103 per year. Congress 
automatically gets this cost-of- 
living pay lift annually unless it 
votes otherwise. Congressional 
raises have totaled $21,000 over 
the past five years. Shockingly, 
the additional $21,000 that each 
member of Congress has taken 
home is about half of the coun- 
try’s 2002 household median 
income of $42,409. 

Sen. James Jeffords, I-Vt., 
supported the cost-of-living raise 
by voting to table the Feingold 
amendment. On the other hand, 


Sen. Patrick Leahy, D-Vt., voted 
against tabling the Feingold ini- 
tiative. Last month, Rep. Bernie 
Sanders, I-Vt., voted against the 
pay increase. 

Members of Congress — 
especially those in a Senate with 
about 40 millionaires — are far 
from destitute and do not need a 
raise. The following senators, 
alongside their respective net 
worths, were among those who 
wanted the wage increase: 
@ Democratic Wisconsin Sen. 
Herb Kohl, $111 million. 
@ Democratic New Jersey Sen. 
Jon Corzine, $71 million. 
@ Democratic California Sen. 
Dianne Feinstein, $26 million. 
@ Democratic New Jersey Sen. 
Frank Lautenberg, $17 million. 
@ Republican Tennessee Sen. 
Bill Frist, $15 million. 

These individuals are five of 


the 10 wealthiest people in the 
U.S. Senate, according to finan- 
cial disclosure forms released 
this year. Four of them are 
Democrats. It is utterly abhorrent 
when rich politicians from a 
Democratic Party that claims to 
be in touch with the working 
class indulge in a $3,400 raise 
that the 34.8 million impover- 
ished Americans would greatly 
appreciate. Perhaps many 
Democrats show compassion 
only when it is convenient to 
them. At least Republicans are 
forthcoming about their love of 
the greenback. 

Some lawmakers, particular- 
ly Sen. Ted Stevens, R-Alaska, 
denied that they were getting a 
raise. Instead, they claimed to be 
the benefactors of a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase. Call it what you 
will. It remains clear that now is 


Only two words — “Under God’ 


standing is as members of a God- 
acknowledging community. The 
fight is over words, but it is also 
over inclusion or exclusion, 
membership and status. Each 
side trivializes the concerns of 
the other — it’s only two words, 
after all — then belies the point 
with vociferous affirmations of 
their own identity. On both sides 
are words that constitute our 
community (or communities) and 
simultaneously define us as indi- 
viduals. 

A bit of history is in order. 
For much of our nation’s life 
span, the flag was seldom seen 
beyond military bases or on 
ships. Bunting and flag icons 
were a staple of political cam- 
paigns, of course, but the cult of 
the flag as we know it is almost 
entirely a 20th-century American 
phenomenon. Other nations dis- 
play their flags, sometimes in 
elaborately staged public specta- 
cles. But no other nation vener- 
ates its flag the same way 
Americans do, with our national 
Flag Day observed each June 14, 
an elaborate flag etiquette pre- 
scribing its display, folding for 
storage and proper disposal when 
no longer serviceable, and with a 
verbal flag salute prescribed in its 
official ceremonies and in public 
schools. The flag salute became 
a potent symbolic issue in the 
presidential election of 1988. 
The House of Representatives 
made the Pledge of Allegiance a 
part of its daily ritual that same 
year. The Senate followed in 
1999. In danger of being trivial- 
ized by its very ubiquity, the 
American flag now adorns pick- 
up trucks, the walls of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
student backpacks and fashion 
accessories of the rich and 
famous, including the left lapels 
of more than a few politicians. 

What do the flag and its 
associated rituals mean _ to 
Americans, and why such contro- 
versy over two words? We often 
confuse the familiar with the eter- 


nal. In fact, the flag salute dates 
from 1892, when a former 
Baptist minister and socialist, 
Francis Bellamy, included it in a 
program to mark the quadricen- 
tennial of Columbus’ voyage to 
the Americas, published in a 
Boston weekly, “The Youth’s 
Companion.” Despite the 


Christian basis for Bellamy’s pol- 


itics, his Pledge contained no 
recognition of a deity. His God 
was a personal one, not needing 
official mediation. Against the 
backdrop of early 20th-century 
anxiety over immigration pat- 
terns that were filling our cities 
with new populations bringing 
alien cultural artifacts, and after 
intense lobbying by the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the American 


Legion, the school day Pledge 


became a popular cause by the 
1920s. The majority held the 
immigrant in suspicion, so a daily 
affirmation of loyalty became a 
part of the newcomers’ price of 
admission to our community. 
Only in 1954 (and over the 
protests of Bellamy’s descen- 
dants) did Congress, responding 
to a campaign by the Knights of 
Columbus, add the words “under 
God” to the Pledge, to sharply 
distinguish ourselves from the 
“godless communism” we hated. 
Inclusion had its limits. 

Nothing unites or divides 
like religion, with its claims of 
transcendent moral truth. It was 
to quell the bloody European 
conflicts between Catholics and 
Protestants, each claiming God as 
an ally and viewing themselves 
as righteous participants in the 
slaughter, that the separation of 
church and state, religion and 
politics, was born. An alternative 
to persecution, warfare and mass 
murder was found in the privati- 
zation of religion, relegating the 
pursuit of the divine to the family 
and the voluntary association, 
removing it from public life. It is 
a Western innovation less than 
400 years old and still imperfect- 


ly realized in practice. It requires 
a mutual forbearance on the part 
of the faithful that some find a 
difficult bargain to swallow. 

For much of American histo- 
ry, religious symbols were an 
accepted part of public rituals. In 
a society overwhelmingly 
Protestant, dominated by a few 
mainline sects who lived, for the 
most part, in small homo- 
geneous communities geographi- 
cally insulated from others, and 
where an open frontier offered 
refuge to the dissenter, perhaps 
such practices did not rub many 
too roughly. They could even be 
rationalized as part of a “civil 
religion,” articulating the values 
and beliefs held in common by 
all, and offending none. 

However, a salient character- 
istic of America today is our 
unparalleled religious diversity. 
Christians continue to make up 
the majority, but they are no 
longer dominated by a few 
Protestant sects. Jews arrived in 
North America right behind the 
first English Christians, but their 
numbers became significant in 
the 20th century. More recent 
immigration patterns contribute 
to making Islam one of the fastest 
growing religions in America and 
also bring to our cities and towns 
Buddhists, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Ba’hais and others not sharing 
the majority’s monotheism. 
Native American religious prac- 
tice has enjoyed resurgence 
among the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of our land. 
And while often overlooked, the 
village atheist is also part of the 
American tradition. The latter 
may be, for the most part, quiet, 
unassuming and not given to 
proselytizing, but they enjoy the 
same constitutional status as the 
most devout. In a community as 
diverse as ours, the search for the 
common ground, the one-size- 
fits-all religious expression that 
excludes or offends none, is 
bound to be a futile one. 

This diversity raises con- 


not the time to spend about $2 
million to give members of 
Congress larger paychecks just as 
the White House reported that the 
federal budget deficit hit $374 
billion — the largest deficit on 
record. The White House 
expects this number to soar to 
about $500 billion by 2004. 

It appears many Washington 
politicians — most alarmingly 
Democrats who continually pro- 
fess their sympathy for the poor — 
do not care. Their greed has 
apparently overridden their civic 
virtue. 

Shame on them. 


Contact Matthew A.M. Lash at 
mlash@smcyt.edu. The Defen- 
der welcomes your views at 
defender @ smcvt.edu 


cerns, and for many, familiar anx- 
ieties. How can we accommo- 
date such fundamental differ- 
ences and remain a functioning 
community? Will the newer 
minority sects be embraced as 
equals, or merely tolerated as 
curiosities? If my neighbor, of a 
faith radically different from my 
own, is nonetheless my equal, 
does it diminish the truthfulness 
of my faith? How do I reconcile 
myself to the possibility that my 
children might adopt my neigh- 
bor’s faith in place of my own? 

It is in this environment of 
diversity and its attendant anxiety 
that the compulsory affirmation 
of the words “under God” will be 
evaluated. No doubt most of us 
can say these words without 
offense, albeit mostly without 
conviction. The question is, are 
those who cannot still entitled to 
inclusion in our community on 
equal terms, or must they pay an 
admission price in humiliation or 
hypocrisy, as demanded by a 
hegemonic majority? The case is 
called Elk Grove Unified School 
District v. Newdow. Expect a 
decision in June, in time for the 
next national election. 
Whichever way the court rules, 
words will flow in abundance. 
The media will be crowded with 
ill-informed fulminations from 
both sides, if not with equal vol- 
ume, as politicians and the pur- 
veyors of opinion seek to control 
the definition of America and set 
the terms of membership. After 
all, the struggle to define a uni- 
fied community respecting differ- 
ence has been the American 
political tradition. We would do 
well to drop “In God We Trust” 
and return to our original nation- 
al motto, “E Pluribus Unum” — 
From Many, One. 


John C. Hughes is a professor of 
political science. Contact him at 
Jhughes @smcvt.edu 
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Ski team getting ready to hit the slopes 








Photos by Stefan Botchev 


Members of the ski team spot for one another as the team does sit-ups. The team trains extensively to prepare for the rough terrain that it will face on the mountain. 


St. Michael’s only Division I team trying to prove itself as an up and coming program 


By Rory Doyle 
Staff Writer . 


Did you know that St. 
Michael’s has a Division I 
NCAA team? With a limited 
budget and a small program, not 
too many people are aware of the 
competitiveness of the Purple 
Knights alpine ski team. 

Head coach Jamie Hutchins 
comes back this year for his sec- 
ond season with the improving 
program. This year looks to be 
an positive experience, as the 
team enters the season with a full 
roster, something they did not 
have last year. 

“Last year we didn’t have a 
full roster which made things 
very difficult,” said Hutchins. 
“We are going to be twice as 
good this year with a full roster.” 

The Division J team com- 
petes in the most competitive 
league in the country, according 
to Coach Hutchins. Some of the 
schools St. Michael’s faces in the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Ski 
Association (EISA) include 
Dartmouth, Middlebury, Colby, 
University of Vermont and the 
University of New Hampshire. 

Prime skiing conditions 
throughout the EISA attract the 
best collegiate skiers in the 
nation. 

“There are world class skiers 
in our league,” said Hutchins. 

Being a part of such a com- 
petitive league is a valued experi- 
ence by the team members. 

“This is just a huge learning 


experience,’ sophomore Chris 
Cronin said. “We have an incred- 
ible coach helping us compete 
against the best in the country.” 

St. Michael’s is also fortu- 
nate to be sponsored by one of 
the premier mountains in the 
league. Smugglers’ Notch 
Resort, located about 30 miles 
from campus has been a valuable 
resource for the alpine team. 

Four to five days a week, the 
team uses the excellent condi- 
tions of the slopes. The time 
commitment and dedication the 
team members make each day is 
quite impressive. 

The team leaves for each 
practice at 7:30 a.m. and doesn’t 
return until. 12:30 p.m, This 
demanding schedule means the 
students can not schedule any 
classes during the week conflict- 
ing with their practice times. 

“Total dedication to the sport 
is what impresses me most about 
the team,” said Hutchins. “I 
respect the kids for sticking with 
it.” 

Every Thursday before a 
competition, known as a carnival 
in alpine skiing, the team holds 
their own time trials at Smuggs. 
The top six skiers are then chosen 
to compete against the other 
schools at the carnivals. 

The team typically leaves on 
Thursday afternoons and returns 
to St.  Michael’s late on 
Saturdays. 

“We obviously become a 
really close group,” said Cronin. 
“Because we are together so 


“It is difficult to 


run a ski team 
with that little 
money. I think it 
would be fair to 


distribute the 
budget St. 
Michael’s has 


towards athletics 
amongst the dif- 
ferent teams more — 
evenly.” 


Jamie Hutchins 
Head coach, alpine ski 
team 


much throughout the week, we 


are pretty much a family.” 

The team has a long season 
to develop their relationships as a 
family. Dry-land practices began 
Oct. 1 and the NCAA 
Championships are held in 
March. 

“Tt is a long and exciting sea- 
son that requires training pretty 
much year round,” said Cronin. 

Along with time comes the 
incredible expenses that go hand- 
in-hand with the sport of skiing. 
A good pair of new skis can go 
anywhere from $1,200 to $2,000. 

With a_ limited budget 
offered by the St. Michael’s ath- 
letic department, there are many 
expenses that the skiers are held 


accountable for. 

“T just paid $1,400 for my 
new skis,” first-year student, 
Kelly Jacob said. “On top of that 
there is the cost of my helmet, 
hotels on carnival weekends, cost 
of food, clothing for outdoors and 
entrance fees for non-league tour- 
naments.” 

According to Coach 
Hutchins, most skiers use about 
$6,000 of their own money each 
year to fund expenses that St. 
Michael’s can not cover. 

The only things that are cov- 
ered by the $3,000 budget the 
team has are the cost of video 
equipment for training, ski wax, 
team uniforms, and the traveling 
expenses for Hutchins. Hutchins 
is very concerned with the very 
limited budget the team has. 

“Our $3,000 budget is only 5 
percent of what a local competi- 
tor is given towards their ski 
team,” he said. “It is difficult to 
run a ski team with that little 
money. I think it would be fair to 
distribute the budget St. 
Michael’s has towards athletics 
among the different teams more 
evenly.” 

With so little funding offered 
by the school, it puts a lot or 
responsibility on the financial 
contributions of the skiers them- 
selves. 


“People just don’t realize — 


how much the kids put into it,” 
said Hutchins. “I want to make it 
so kids don’t have to quit after a 
few years because it gets so 
expensive.” 


Hutchins wants to make pos- 
itive changes towards the team’s 
budget, but that remains up to the 
school. For now, the students are 
left with large financial responsi- 
bilities. With a larger budget, 
Hutchins knows the team can 
only improve. 

Last year’s team finished 
ninth out of 12 at EISA carnivals. 
With a full roster for both the 
men’s and women’s team this 
year, Hutchins would like to see 
the team bump up to seventh 
place or better. Individually, he 


’ would also like to see everyone 


improve technically. 

Some of the skiers to watch 
this year are Randall Bloom, 
Vincent DiNapoli, Mare Galardi, 
and Chris Cronin for the men’s 
team. Janine Flahive, the captain 
of the women’s team, is also a 
skier to watch this year. 

The team officially starts the 
EISA season on Jan. 23, but the 
team competes in non-league 
competitions for two months 
before the first carnival. 

A long season lies ahead for 
the St. Michael’s alpine team, ~ 
along with plenty of enthusiasm 
from the skiers this year. 

“I’m excited for my first 
year here,” said Jacob. “I’m look- 
ing forward to having better 
coaching then I’ve ever had, and 
I’m looking forward to the com- 
petitiveness.” 








Agility workouts help the ski team to be able to react out on the ski slopes. 


This exercise builds leg strength. 





Team members help each other work on upper body strength. 
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Senior 
Psychology with a Business 
Minor 
Field Hockey 
Why athlete of the week: 
scoring this season. 


Home: Burlington, VT 


| High school: Rice Memorial 
_ High School. 





~ Started playing: First year in 
high school. 


_ Why SMC: | chose St. 
 Michael’s because of its aca- 
| demic reputation, it was a 

| small school and 

_ because of the great field 








Lead the field hockey team in 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jilby Danis 





hockey program that is estab- 
lished here. 


Team strength: Depth. 
There is just So much talent 


_ in the program, from the > 


first-years tothe seniors. 
Everyone contributes to the — 


Field hockey hits into the NE-10 playoffs 


Best SMC memory: When we 





success of the 
team. 







went to the NCAA tourna- 
ment. 






In your free time: | take care 
of kids, spend time with my 
friends and coach 
basketball. 








Plans for after 

graduation: |’m planning on 
going to grad school but | 
may not go right away. | 
think | will explore my 
options, find a career path | 
and go from there. - 









Purple Knights’ season ends in the semifinals of post season play 


By Mike Keliey 
Staff Writer 


The field hockey team has 
continued its winning tradition 
this year. The team finished the 
regular season ranked ninth in the 
‘conference with a record of 12-6, 
and competed in the playoffs for 
the seventh consecutive season. 

The team has been led by the 
experience of seniors, Michelle 
Patts, Jessica Simmons, Jilby 
Danis, and co-captain Jenn Gray, 
each having successful seasons. 

Gray became the second per- 
son to score four goals in a game 

-and the first since 1999 to do so 
in a 10-1 win over American 
International College on Oct 25. 

Coach Carla Hesler said 
much of this year’s success has 
‘to do with its mentality and will- 
“ingness to improve. 

“We are all here to learn and 
improve; there is always room to 
improve,” Hesler said. 

Another strength of this 
year’s team is the leadership of 
captains Gray and Abbie Bartlett. 

“It is important for the 
upperclassmen to bring the 
‘underclassmen into the mesh of 
the team. It takes leadership,” 
Hesler said. 


‘We are all here to 
learn and 
improve; there is 
always room to 
’ “improve.” — 


Carla Hesler 
field hockey coach 


Simmons returned this sea- 
son after suffering a broken leg 
this year and she said she could- 
n’t be happier with the season. 

“It is unbelievable how far 
was have come,” Simmons said. 

Simmons feels a unique con- 
nection with the team and a gen- 
uine love for the game. 

“Our team plays with a lot of 
heart. It is very evident on and off 
the field,” Simmons said. 

_. The field hockey team beat 
number eight Stonehill College 
in the NE-10 quarterfinal game 
3-2 in overtime on Oct. 30. Gray 
scored the. game winning goal 
2:57 into overtime. Jilby Danis 
and Cassie Dewey, a first-year 


midfielder, also had goals help- 
ing the Purple Knight offense. 
Junior goalie Jess Anderson had 
seven saves in the win. 
“Stonehill was a very good 
opponent.” Hesler said “We are 
taking games one at a time; it was 
just the next point in our season.” 

The win against Stonehill 
advanced the team into the semi- 
finals against fourth ranked 
Bryant College. The game was 
played on Nov. | at Bryant. St. 
Michael’s lost to Bryant, 3-0. 

The team ended the season 
with a final record of 13-7, 11-5 
in the NE-10 conference. Gray 
and Danis were selected to the 
NE-10 All-Conference first team, 
and Debbie Gallant was selected 
for the second team. 

The team will lose eight sen- 
iors to graduation, but they were 
confident on how the season 
went. Patts feels strongly about 
how the team did this year. 

“We have always had the 
distinction of being good,” Patts 
said. “We are so well respected 
among the other teams.” 


Quote of the Week 


“JT came in expecting the worst and when you expect the worst, 
everything usually turns out great. I heard the cheers and I really 
appreciate that. I expected the worst, so to hear anybody cheer, it 


felt good.” 


Kobe Bryant, 
Los Angels Lakers 





- Knight 


Writer 


Simply the best 


Field hockey team ends successful season 
in the semifinals of NE-10 tournament 


The St. Michael’s field 
hockey team completed its sea- 
son on Oct. | with a loss against 
Bryant College, 3-0. The loss 
came in NorthEast-10 semifi- 
nals. Field hockey was the only 
fall sport team to make it to 
postseason play. 

Year after year, the field 
hockey teams proves that they 
are simply the best. This season 
the team ended 
its year 13-7, 
11-5 in the NE- 
10 conference. 
The team fin- 
ished the sea- 


son winning 

six out of its 

last seven JESSICA 

games. The  HANCHETTE 
team also was Sports 

the NE-10 reg- Editor 


ular season co- 
champions this year. 

Last season, the team made 

it to the semifinals as well and 

they posted a record of 12-6, 9- 
1 in the NE-10. Each season, 
the team continues to succeed. 

The team will lose eight 
seniors to graduation. Leading 
the way for the team all season 
were seniors Jenn Gray and 
Jilby Danis. Both players were 
named to the NE-10 AIll- 
Conference first team. 
Classmate Debbie Gallant made 
the NE-10 All-Conference sec- 
ond team. Jessica Simmons and 
Michelle Patts also accounted 
for impressive seasons. 

Losing leadership and a 
great deal of talent will be hard 





Weekend 


Field Hockey beat Stonehill 3-2, 
in overtime in the quarterfinals 
of the NE-10 conference tourna- 
ment on Oct. 30. The team lost 
in the semifinals against 
Bryant, 3-0, on Nov. 1. 


Volleyball lost to Bentley, 3-0, 
on Nov. 1. The loss hurts the 
teams’ chances for making it 
into the playoffs. The team will 
play Franklin Pierce College on 
Nov. 8 at 10:30 a.m. 


Men’s Soccer lost its final game 
of the season to Merrimack 
College, 1-0. The team was shut 
out in its last four games and 
the team lost its last five games 
of the season. The team's final 
record was 7-10-1, marking the 
most wins for the program in 15 
years. 





‘My hat goes off 
to the field hock- 
ey team for its 
hard work, dedi- 
cation and con- 
sistent effort to 
push its way to 
the top.’ 


for the team, but under the guid- 
ance of head coach Carla 
Hesler, the team should bounce 
back quickly. 

With no scholarship money 
available for field hockey, the 
team still manages to bring in 
some of the school’s best ath- 
letes. This proves that the play- 
ers have heart and they are here 
playing for the pure passion of 
the game. That alone should be 
rewarded. Many colleges give 
money .to , their field. hockey 
players, but it is those true ath- 
letes that bleed and sweat just 
like all the rest that deserve all 
the credit. The game is 
their fuel, and winning is the 
reason they go out on the field 
everyday. 

The field hockey program 
is one that stands out from all 
the rest. The winning tradition 
continues and the team once 
again made a name for itself. 


Highlights 


Women’s Soccer lost its final 
game of the season to Bryant 
College, 1-0. The team ended 
the season with a record of, 9- 
9, 5-9 in the NE-10. The team 
will graduate eight seniors. 


Cross Country men placed sixth 
and the women placed tenth 
out of fourteen teams in the NE- 
10 Conference Championships. 
Senior Drew Best placed ninth 
out of 120 runners in a time of 
27:19.0 to lead St. Michael's. 
Sophomore Kim Fahner placed 
44 out of 116 runners. 


Swimming men and women 
both placed first in its opening 
meet against Colby-Sawyer 
College and University of New 
England on Oct. 25. The team 
will face UMass-Dartmouth on 
Nov. 8. 
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Sports 








Scoreboard 


Men’s Soccer 

(7-10-1, 3-9-1 NE-10) 
10/23 Middlebury 2, 
SMC 0 

10/25 SMC 0, 

St. Anselm 1 

10/31 SMC 0, 
Merrimack | 


Women’s Soccer 
(9-9, 5-9 NE-10) 
10/25 AIC 1, SMC 4 
10/28 SMC 0, Bryant 1 


Field Hockey 

(13-7, 11-5 NE-10) 
10/30 NE-10 Quarterfinal 
Stonehill 2, SMC 3, in OT 
11/1 NE-10 Semifinals 
SMC 0, Bryant 3 


Volleyball 

(10-13, 3-9 NE-10) 
10/28 SMC via 
Middlebury 2 

11/1 SMC 0, Bentley 3 
Swimming 

10/25 Men and women 
placed first against 
Colby-Sawyer College 


and University of New 
England. 

11/8 VS. UMass- 
Dartmouth at | p.m. 


Cross Country 

10/25 Men finished in 
sixth place while the 
women placed tenth out 
of fourteen teams compet- 
ing in the Northeast-10 
C20. (Deli e.t oon oe 
Championships, at Le 
Moyne’ College in 
Syracuse, NY. 

11/9 NCAA Regionals at 
Franklin Park, in Boston, 
Mass. The women race at 
noon and the men race at 
1:15 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 


Purple Knights end season in NE-10 tournament 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 


Senior Jenn Gray aims to hit a ball against the Stonehill defender. The team won, 3-2, in overtime in the quarterfinals of the NE-10 tournament. 





Senior Jilby Danis, right, goes after a ball against Stonehill College in a 
victory for the team. Danis was the team’s leading scorer this season. 


Last shot on goal 


A 


Senior Abbie Bartlett, left, hits the ball against Stonehill College. First-year Cassie Dewey, center, and Jenn Gray, right, wait for the 





10/7 at UMass bows 
L, 2-1 . 








- 9/3 SMC vs. UMass Lowell 
L30 : oe 
10/11 SMC vs. Southern 
Connecticut State University | 
W, 2-108 2 


ks cesta antaer a cece 


ehill 


9/6 at Bryant College 
_L, 3-2 











9/9 at American International 10/13 at S 
College 2-1 . 
Ww, 4-0 





(O14 SMC vs Stonehill 
College — 
W, 3-2 


9/17 SMC vs. Assumption — 
College — 
W, 2-1 0T 1025 Amer 
- -  Collere 
9/20 at Southern Connecticut W,10-1 
L, 3-1 
10/301 
Stonehill 


9/23 SMC vs. Franklin Pierce 
; W, 3-2 (ot) 


College 
W, 3-1 — 
cS 11/1 NE-10_ 
9/27 at Bentley College — 

L342 | 






ball. 


